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ABSTRACT 

This handbook seeks to provide advocates with the 
tools they need to encourage arts education in the schools, 
particularly in New Jersey. The document includes background material 
on arts education and advocacy, a set of 11 reasons why the arts are 
basic to education, and an explanation of what constitutes a quality 
arts education. Un ; the major headings "The How~to of Advocacy," 
the handbook provi tips about getting started, publicity and 
promotion, working within the political and education arenas, and 
fundraisin Chapters dealing with "The National Scene" and "The New 
Jersey Scene" explain organizations and activities occurring on the 
national and state level in support of quality arts education. "A 
Call to Action," the concluding chapter of the document, offers 
thoughts for would'be arts advocates* The handbook also includes a 
foreword, an introduction, acknowledgments, details about the artwork 
(all produced by students), footnotes and sources, a listing of other 
resources, and order forms. (SG) 
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FORWARD. 



he New jersey State Council on the Arts and the Alliance for Arts 
Education/New Jersey have embarked on a major campaigh to spread the 
word: in these complex and rapidly changing times, the arts are critical to a 
complete education for all children. We are pleased to cosponsor this hand- 
book, which is one facet of our ARTS FOR EVERYKID advocacy campaign. 

We have come a long way in making the arts an integral component 
of kindergarten through twelfth grade education. But we still have a long way 
to go. In addition to the setbacks caused by a weakened and ailing economy, 
we also have recognized a more pressing problem: too few individuals are 
willing to publicly assert the important contributions the arts make to our 
lives, our culture and our youth. 

The need for effective advocacy is great. True change will come 
about only when individuals raise their voices to be heard, proclaiming the 
value of the arts in education. It is this message that must reach the local 
school board, the superintendent, the legislator and the entire community. 
Collectively, we must use the strength of our individual voices to act, and to 
activate. 

This handbook is intended to serve as a resource to help you let your 
voice be heard. We hope it inspires you to become partners in our advocacy 
efforts, for only by working together can we realize our goals. 

We welcome your involvement. Yours is an important voice in the 
soaring chorus, resounding the ARTS FOR EVERYKID refrain. 



Sharon A. Harrtn^on 

Chairrnan 

New Jersey State Council 
on the Arts 

BariMura F. Rusao 

Executive Director 

New Jersey State Council 

on the Arts 



Tharaaa PurcsIS 

President 

Alliance for Arts Education/ 
New Jersey 

Mar«t« W«at«r 

Executive Director 

Alliance for Arts Education/ 

New Jersey 
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INTRODUCTION 



91^1111^^^^^^^ ver\' to 
fruition has as its origins seeds that were planted years earlier 
when the project was only an idea, a dream. So it was for this 
advocacy^ liandbook. 

in the early 1980s. Kurt Thiim, an arts supeivisor from 
Freehold Regional High School, called me requesting information 
tliot could help him defend the arts budget before his school 
board. I cited at least ten books and numerous articles. "I know, I 
know." he said appreciatively "but isn 't tlierc one resource that 
has it all^ " 

At that time, there wasn'!. 

In the vears tlial folitywcJ. when Jl became clear thai 
advocacy efloris were the oniv wav lo ensure that the arts woulu 
remain in our schools, artists participating in tiK' Artists in 
Education program, asked me. in frustration. "But what can we do 
and how?" 

These questions planted the seeds for a handbook thai 
could provide advocates with the tools they needed (o do some- 
thing tor the arts in our schools and for our children. 

The nutrients tor this project came in J ^S5, when the New 
jersey State Council on the Arts established arts education as a 
prioritx' in its first five year plan. The State Arts Council formed an 
arts education committee which set out to develop goals and 
objectives for the Council's arts education programs. In 1 9SS. 
armed with and inspired bv maior reports such as the National 
Endowment lor the Ai'ts' publication Toward Civiiization and 
New lersev's Literacy in the Arts Task Force report, the Council 
recognized it was time to become a leader m advocacy. 
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ThG Council submitted a proposal to the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts and received a grant to pursue advocacy ejforLs 
that would promote arts education. Tlie Endowment provided tlie 
funds necessary to encourage the Council to move fonvard. 

And tliat is how we cultivated this liandbook. which has 
grown organically from those early seeds. Now. the question we 
hope to hear is, "How do we use this handbook?" 

The authors have collected a wealth of information drawn 
from nurrerous resources and consolidated for you in one text. 
While this handbook may seem intimidating at first, its chapters 
are divided into specific topicsyou will be pleased to find surpris- 
ingly accessible. 

For some, this handbook will sen^e as a starting place, 
explaining why tlie arts arc important and providing vety basic 
information that wnll demystify advocacy^ For more experienced 
arts education advocates, the text will sen'e as a reference point. 

For every reader we hope the handbook serves as a 
catalyst that will propel you to act. 

The 1990s is the decade of educational reform. We need to 
make those in power understand why the arts must be included in 
any educational reform! and how lifelong learning in the arts 
begins with the very young. 

Evervdav, every weeK we must make our case for arts 
education' Advocacy must become second nature to us. Here is 
the handbook that can help make that happen. 



Berda Rittenhouse 

Arts Education Coordinator 

New Jersey State Council on the Arts 



WHAT IS ARTS EDUCATION? 




r/v discussion on arts eciucaiion is bound to elicit these kinds of 
questions and generate a lively debate, especially when a 
school districts budget is under review. At the school board 
meeting or in the voting booth, the decision to preserve or 
cut school-based arts programs wil! depend upon how 
these questions are answered and how people define 
arts education, 
n is a widely accepted notion that schools should expose 
children to the arts. School trips to local theaters and concert halls 
introduce students to live theater and music. Workshops conducted by 
visiting artists provide selected students with short-term, intensive 
experiences in a particular discipline. Weekly visits with an art teacher 
or music teacher give students a chance to paint and sing. 
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Without question, these activities have inher- 
ent educational value and enrich the general curricu- 
lum. But are they providing a substantive educatior 
in the different arts disciplines^ Are they an integral 
part of daily classroom instruction^ 

To ensure that students are not oniy exposed 
to the arts but are also given opportunities to become 
literate iri the arts, the definition of arts education 
needs to be expanded. The arts must be incorporat- 
ed into the standard curriculum and be recognized as 
a basic component of even,' child's education 

As such, the arts deserve a place in the cur- 
nculum on a par with all other academic disciplines. 



Why? 



Tho arts teach children how to use both verbal 
and nonverbal symbols to communicate their 
thoughts and feelings more effectively and to 
analyze and understand messages communicated 
to them. 

The arts promote critical thinking, problem solv- 
ing and aelf'^tscipline, which can be applied to 
other subject areas and can facilitate success in 
the workforce. 

The arts provide a means through which young 
people can gain knowledge aboui the world in 
which they live and an understanding and appre- 
ciation of past civilizations. 

The arts nurture intellectual and imaginative 
growth. They enrich the spirit and the ha^irt. 
deepen nne's sensibilities, and instill important 
human values. 

The arts increase young people's self-awareness 
and self^steem. 



Wh2t is an arts 
basic to education 
program? 

In the best of ali possible worlds, this program: 

^ is comprehensive and includes visual art, 
dance, theater, music, creative writing and 
media art; 



establishes standardized learning objectives for 
each arts discipline and each grade level; 



offers students a wide range of learning 
experiences encompassing aesthetics, 
criticism, history and production. Through 
this multifaceted approach, students learn to 
interpret and appreciate the form, content and 
technique of works of art. They learn to evalu- 
ate anti judge quality. They place works of art 
in an historical, political and social context. 
\nd they engage directly in the creative 
process themselves, performing, creating 
and exhibiting original art; 

is taught by a team of general 
classroom teachers, arts special- 
ists and professional artists 
who work together to 
connect the arts to 
other educational 
experiences and 
who devote ade- 
quate time each 
day to an instruct 
tional program In 
the arte. 



The arts enhance the quality of life in the school 
and In the community at large. 

Clearly every child — not just the gifted and talented 
or college-bound studeni — can benefit from a 
sequential, systematic and rigorous arts education 
Everv' child -- regardless of social, economic or eth- 
nic baclcground — is entitled to cumulative learning 
experiences in the arts, beginning in kindergarten ' 
through grade 12. 




implementino a program oi such breadth and 
iepth can be a daunnng enterprise ior any school 
Jistrict, but especially for those districts gripped by 
■Iscal budget crises. They can hardly consider intro- 
Jucing new arts programs when the programs they 
.ilready have in place lace budget cuts. 

Another obstacle is public perception. Manv 
reople slill believe the arts are a dispensable iriil in 
education — the icing on the cake. The current 
emphasis on upgrading science and math education 
m the nation s schools has only helped reinforce the 
perception of the arts as a low priority. 

How car this perception change:' How 
can the quality ot current arts education programs 
be improved, with schools including the arts as 
an integral and necessar\' component or' the core , 
curriculum 

Those who are committed to making the 
arts basic to education have to convince the 
public that the pursuit of excellence m educa- 
tion must include a comprehensive arts 
jducaiion. rhey must take ac::on. onu 
action means aavocac\' 




WHAT IS ADVOCACY? 

An enormous number oi' activities, ap- 
proaches and styles fit under the derini'.>on 
o\ advocacy. .Advocacy is the active part oi 
evei-y citizen s role in the democratic 
process. It need not involve conirontation 
and one need not be a proiessional to 
engage in it. Advocacy is the art ot making 
one s own views count in the decision- 
making process. 

Au. ocacy IS communication with a purpose. 
Whether the communication vehicle is a letter- writing 
jampaign or a speech, a public service announce- 
ment or press release, a newsletter or action alert, 
an inr^rmauon rbrum or town nneeting. an advo- 
cate seeks to convev a message that will reach the 
iiearts and m.inds oi a targeted audience in order 
to influence the course of events. 

The role you choose to play as an 
advocate depends as much upon your 
inerests ana strengths as upon the 
'.aiure oi the campaign itseif. Vou 
tnav be an idea person, or you may 
he goou at gathering iniorinaiion 
mav prcier to plan activities 
rather than impl< ent them. 
You may be able to make eloc t speeches, 
or you may feel more comfortable working 
behind the scenes. Wherever your individual 
strenoths lie. ii is by worKing with others and 
poolinq your talents that you will succeed at 
.idvocacv. 
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WHY DOES ARTS EDUCATION NEED ADVOCACY? 

This IS a critical time tor educational relbrm 
The national education goals adopted by all 
50 governors of the nation have prompted 
educational professionals and politicians to 
call for new priorities, new approaches and 
new resources (see page 1231. The arts 
education constituency needs to make its 
case lor arts basic to education now so it 
can play a role in determining the order of those 
pnonties. the direction of innovation and the distri- 
bution ot resources 

Quite simply, without an all-out advocacy 
clfort. arts education advocates will lose an impor- 
tant opportunity to tie the issue of comprehensive 
ans education to the general education reiorm m.ovc- 
ment sweeping the countn." 

What can 
you do? 

Through advocacy you can buMd on the recent 
legislative eucceeees — ttitl largely on paper — 
that have placed the arts within the basic cur- 
riculum required for a quality education in New 
Jersey. An active advocacy networK can provide 
the information and support necessary to trans- 
late broad objectives Into specific initiatives. 



Mk Through advocacy you can engage in the politi- 
cal process* lobbying to protect arts education 
programming from budget cuts, political crises 
and the other pressures influencing the decision- 
making process of principals^ superintendents 
and school boards, as well as the State Legisla- 
ture and the State Board of Education, 

A Through advocacy yoy can strengthen your com- 
munity network and draw upon human, financial 
and physical resources to improve erts educa- 
. tion programming. While budgeting is not the 
only obstacle to arts education, it usually pre- 
sents the first and most substantial barrier. 
Pooling community resources can provide both 
additional means for Implementing arts educa- 
tion programs and the proof that such progrem- 
ming can work. 

^ Through advocacy you can spealt with a strong, 
unified voice and Infiuence the decision makers, 
if you and your fellow advocates provide cogent 
arguments in support of comprehensive arts edu- 
cation, you can build solid, broad-based support, 
not only to turn the tide at moments of crisis, 
b!Jt to provide ongoing participation in the edu- 
cational process. 




1^ 
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arts education often have a difficuit time articulating their views in a persuasive 
manner Thev can share anecdotes about the positive impact the arts have liad 
on their students, their colleagues and their conimuniy. They can even 
describe how the arts have touched their lives in very personal and profound 
ways. However when they attempt to quantify their feelings and offer specific 
reasons why the arts should be included as a basic component of education, 
the words elude them. 

As advocates, you need to be able to translate your passion for the arts 
into cogent language that will convince policy makers of the need to preseive 
or generate arts education programs. 

This chapter offers compelling reasons why the arts are basic to general' 
education. The 'information is intended to help you in your advocacy efforts, 
whether you are preparing testimony to present before the school board. deveT 
oping a grant proposal, speaking before tlie PTA. or simply discussing arts 
education at a dinnerparty. 

The mattrui is ,^r<:,]ni/Cii ar^mcJ dcwr Domis which appear m Uuttdmg ^ Case tor Arts hducalion \n Annotated Bibliography 
Maior Researcn / KL'ntucLv .Mhana' 'or /irLs Lducation and the Kentucky Stale Arts Council I '^'^ / v. nitcn Py lohn xU Laui^nim. Ld 
an arts and education consuUant Dr :dcLauyhlin s dcwn points, which appear in arcics have scr/ea as points iv depanurc tor lurrrr 
'•\Dhratior. The auotaium foUa^vmf^ cacn nomt are reprinted with permission 
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have in common?' 



^'What do jazz, copier machines, modem dancoi and 
solar panels have in common? Behind each one of 
them are inventive. Imaginative people who were not 
satisfied with thln^ being the same old way. Many 
people thinic of the arts as a million miles away from 
anything as practical as a better mousetrap or as seri- 
ous as science. But, tn fact, the arts^ just like good 
science or practical problem solving, require tremeiv 
dous flexible thinking. It is no accident that one of 
the greatest painters aver. Leonardo da Vinci, was 
also an avid scientist and inventor." 

iT.nic PiUmcl \Vt '/f ' T''. \\ In- n:.\i is m lJih\Utol-i ri'.c Aris do It) 
-,^hool An Ailb-in l^.lucation M^inotwok .\\w tnaUnin iKtnikiihV) 

^hink that sculpting a block of wood, choreographing 
1 dance piece, or perrorming with a theater ensemble 
.:ould help prepare vounq people lor adulthood:' In 
•net. all 01 these activities promote qualities 
:iecessary to achieve success: analytical thinking and 
creativity, self discipline and perseverance, ingenuity 
and risk taking. 

The creation ot art forms requires the use oi 
judgment, perceptivity, mgenuity. and purpose— In a 
word, intelligence." says Elliot W. Eisner, professor of 
art and education at Stanford University. ' Forthat 
reason, he claims, the arts not only enhance a child's 
ability to learn and excel in school, but also 
contribute to a productive adulthood. 

In his book. Cognition and Cumculum: A 
BdS!S lor Ocadm^ What to Teach. Eisner writes; "The 
problems that most people have in their lives, the 
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dilemmas that plague them most, are quite unlike the 
clear and unambiguous solutions found in school 
textbooks and workbooks How do we prepare chil- 
dren for life by posing problems to them in which 
ambiguity is absent and the need for judgment 
rare^" 2 

The business community has also come to 
recognize the correlation between skills acquired 
through an arts education curriculum and skills 
needed for job preparedness. These skills were out- 
lined in a report issued by the U.S. Department of 
Labor m summer 1 99 1 , and called for employees to 
be able to work in teams and to possess communica- 
tion and problem-solving skills, creative thinking, 
self-esteem, imagination and invention, and personal 
management skills. ^ 



J 
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A chvir is a chair is a chair. Or Is It? Art tMchw 
Lois Josephs that qusstlon to hmr fourth- 
grads fttudsnts at C»dar Qrovs Elamantary School 
in Toins RIvsr and sparkod a llvoly discussion 
about tho funetionr matorials and look of "normar 
chairs. 

Josophs showod tho class Imajtos of 

chairs built through tho ogos. A photograph of a 
19th contury chair In tho shape of a skoloton ond 
pictures depicting contomporary designs captured 
their Imaginations. The class began brelnstonning 
about the different forms thet chairs could take 
and discussed whether ohairs couM qualify as art. 
The answer was a resounding yes. 

With that point established, the students 
eagerly began designing their own creations. First 
they sketched their ideas In 3-D perspective and 
considered what materlels they would need to 
construct their chairs. Then they collected the 
materials from home. Corregated boxes served as 
the base, and paper mmchm mmi pariscraft were 
used to join the disparate parts. The young artists 
pafnted their choirs and added feathers, beads, 
fabric, H'^re, foil, cotton bells end more for decora- 
tion. 

The process that began with an abstract 
Idea and evolved into an original work of art culmi- 
nated in an exhibition which was open to the 
entire student body and the generel public. Fee- 
tured in the show were a lobster beach chair, Big 
Bird, a sun, chocolate bars, a loveseat In the 
shape of a telephone, a person, and other Inven- 
tive pieces of furniture that gave new meaning to 
the word ''chair." 
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''Art aducatOTS now know.. .that art forms and toch- 
niquas ara ubJvarsal modas of eomprahansion, com- 
munication, and axprossion; that drawing and modal- 
ing bohaviors and skills ground tha ability of chlldran 
to comprahandy undarstand and mastar cognitive 
procassas ralatad to lattars and numbars...and that ail 
who work with chiidran hava tha rasponsibtllty to 
ensura that thair innata art-IIko bahaviors ara ancour- 
agad and aducationaliy nourishad..." 

David W. Baker. 'The Visual Arts m Early Childhood BJucauon." Design 
tor Arts in Education, vol 91. no. 3. {}ui\'/Augus{ J990). p. 25 




t is not unusual to find preschool 



teachers using music, creative movement, story- 
telling and painting as instructional tools to nurture 
the natural development of children. Nursery rhymes 
and singing games help children learn rhythmic pat- 
terns and pitch and strengthen their language skills. 
Creative movement encourages children to explore 
their bodies in space and promotes physical coord- 
ination. Drawing and scribbling foster readiness 
skills necessary to make and comprehend letters and 
numbers. 

Unfortunately, as children move farther away 
from their preschool experience, their contact with 
the arts in school diminishes as well. The more aca- 
demic curriculum no longer offers the same opportu- 
nities to learn through and in the arts as did the early 
childhood education curriculum. Extensive research 
on the ditiereni ways people learn and process infor- 
mation clearly shows how misguided this approach 
to education is. 



Dr. Barbara Clark, education professor at 
California State University, has identified four distinct 
information pathways involvedin the learning 
process: cognitive functions (thinking); affective func- 
tions (emotions); physical functions (sensory); and 
intuitive functions. 

According to Clark, learning effectiveness Is 
optimal when a number of different information 
pathways are involved. "When integrated." she says, 
"the diverse functions of the brain. ..tend to support 
each other to create a coherent, powerful learning 
experience." ^ 

Because the arts naturally engage several of 
these information pathways, they offer students 
extraordinarily rich learning opportunities that will 
result in greater comprehension and retention of 
information, For example, the physical, visual, verbal 
and emotive elements of drama can help students 
grasp an abstract concept more effectively than if 
they were simply to read about it in a textbook. 

The arts also provide ways in which teachers 
can address the differerit learning styles of their stu- 
dents. Not all children are auditory learners who can 
listen to an hour-long lecture and leave the class all 
the wiser. Some students may be kinesthetic or 
visual learners and may benefit from less traditional 
teaching methods that incorporate the arts. ^ Says 
Linda Macrae-Campbell, director of New Horizons for 
Learning in Seattle, Washington: "Incorporating the 
arts into school programs capitalizes upon learning 
strengths and differences.. .and enlivens the learning 
process." ^ 

While the arts can enrich the teaching of 
other subjects, they deserve to be taught for their 
own sake as well, especially if you acknowledge the 
arts as an area of intelligence that needs to be nur- 
tured, hi his book Frames of Mind: Theories of Multi- 
ple Intelligences, cognitive scientist Howard Gardner 
identifies seven domains of intelligence: linguistic, 
musical, logical-mathematical, spatial, bodily-kines- 
thetic, intrapeisonal and interpersonal, e 

Gardner believes schools are responsible for 
ensuring that all children have access to learning 
activities that nurture all seven domains of intelli- 
gence and help students achieve their fullest poten- 
tial. 
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TKACM LAN(iUA(iK A H T ^> 




f*upp«t urtlst Mary FrMHcks has found pupp«ts 
wkI clatMic talas to ba axcallant taaching tools In 
working with childran for whom Englltli Is thair 
tacoffid languatfa. Making and manipulating pup- 
pala raqulras a total physical rasponsairom tha 
studanta and haips maka abstract concapta n>ora . 
acoaaaibla. 

Tha prapoaltion "undar" comas atlva whan 
tha childran mova Patar Rabbit undar Mr. McGre- 
gor's fanca. Ttia Idaa of a varb as an action word 
bacomas raal to studanta whan thay bava thair 
rabi»it run from tha farmar and hida In tha watarlng 
can. Finally, tha uaa of props 
motivatas chikfran to laarn 
naw vocabulary words. 

Fraarivks also Ha« 
tiad studanta craaia original 
puppats and davalop thair 
own atorlas to shara with 
thair claaamataa. Thaaa 
actlvltlas ancouraga tha 
childran to axparimant with 
languaga and offar tham 
opportunitiaa to faal graat 
satisfaction and prido. 



''In this compvtitivs ag*^ thos# wHo can communicata 
through tha aubtlatlaa of tha arta will hava tha akllia 
and undaratandlng thai our twanty-rirsft cantury aoon- 
omy will raquira'. Tha th«ai»lan will mova from tha 
ataga to tha boardroom with tha Mlf^onfldanca and 
ranga of Intallact so vital to both. Tha anginaar who 
haa ttudiad painting will grcssp tha 'utility' of baauty 
in a world of incraaaingly aophlstlcatad daslgn. And 
tha talantad wrttar will stand aatrida tha information 
•ga."* 



Thomas H Ki:sr..'The imperative of Arts Educauon. " Education Week. 
(Washington. DC, March / 19S9), p 56 




dent is painting on canvas or writing a poem, cri- 
tiquing Picasso's Guernica, or listening to 
Beethoven's Fifth Symphony, he or she is actively 
engaged in a process that heightens his or her 
awareness of and sensitivity to the communication 
process. The painter must learn how to use her 
palette and brush to express a complex idea, while 
the poet must select his words carefully to convey 
intimate feelings. 

The art critic needs to have acquired a 
vocabulary to analyze and describe the aesthetic 
aspects of Guernica and understand what Picasso 
intended. And the music student needs to sharpen 
his listening skills to appreciate the texture of sound 
produced by each instrument. 



The arts provide important lessons in the 
area of communication, for, writes ). Kent Clark, they 
"teach people to see, hear, feel, move and act," and 
"are an attempt to sensitize and discipline the imagi- 
nation, to widen the range of human perception, and 
to create value when none existed before." 9 

These lessons are particularly important in 
this age of mass communication, with visual and aura 
messages bombarding our senses and manipulating 
our minds to sell us products and ideas. To help 
students learn how to decipher these messages, the 
arts education curriculum needs to include not just 
the visual, performing and literary arts, but the media 
arts as well. This includes radio, television/video, 
mass media, filmmaking, and film/aesthetics. 

By becoming familiar with the media arts and 
conversant with the technology, students are more 
likely as adults to be critical and discerning con- 
sumers of information. They will also be equipped to 
use the media to influence the message and thereby 
make a healthy contribution to their community. 



have qreat taient, in 
my eye: When people 
walk by their paintings 
they look surprised. 1 
ask Why? Why look so 

surprised. These people have 
artistic eyes, 





Ho doubt Sh«k«BpMr« and Hitchcock would bo giroud to havo thoir 
works usod «s m oprintfboard for an oxploratlon Into iho tocihnclocy and 
art of tolovialon. That's Just what Juniors and sanlors at Toms RIvor 
Rational High School ara doing In an innovatlva class callad **Communi- 
catlofi Arts and Scianco Training." Tha class m^MU avary day for two 
pariods and givas studants an opfKNtdnity to £>aconia Involvad In ovary 
facat of talavlslon, as ■ writar, diractor, camaraparson, aditor and tah 
ant. 




Whan studants ramaka tha classics, thay bagin with tha original 
work of art. First thay raad a Shakaspaaraan play. Than thay salact 
ona scana to rawrita as a shooting script, transforming dialogua into 
visuals. Working as a taam with thair fellow studants, thay ara than 
ready to produce the scene, usually a modern adaptation of the play. 
The place is shot in video, so that ail of tha technology relavant to teka- 
vision is utilized. 

The same process is used when students transpose film into 
video. First thay learn how to "read" a Hitchcock film. Then they write 
an original scene, emulating Hitchcock's visual language; ultimately 
they produce a video piece. 

According to Paul Balog, Instructional Television Coordinator for 
Toms River Regional Schools, while the students bacoma highly rprofi- 
clent In using all of the television equipment, the purpose of tho class 
is not to train students as technicians. Instead, it is to sensitive them 
to television as visually enhanced language and to teach them how to 
read this language and use it wisely and aesthetically to communicate 
with others. 




"Literacy In its riehast, fullest sensOf means communi- 
cating not just verfaallyt but non-verbally as well. From 
the csewn of civilisation, men and women have used 
music and dance and cave paintings to send messages 
to one another and to communicate feelings and ideas 
that words cannot convey... A painting, a poem, a 
song's beat, a photograph, a dance rhythm, a 
cityscape, are just a few of the countless aesthetic 
symbols that create evocative connections between a 
sender and receiver. These visual and auditory 
images communicate just as effectively, sind often 
more powerfully, than words alone, since they touch 
human experiences most profoundly. 



Utcraa' in the .Arts Task t-orcc Lucruc\' in the An 
New lersev Schools, f7rcn^»/i Oclorcr l^^s^" r;- 





1 hrough the centuries, poets and educa- 
tors, philosophers and presidents have described the 
arts as a celebration of the human spirit, "The great 
end. ../that it should be a friend/To soothe the cares 
and lift the thoughts of man." i^' In Art As Experience 
John Dewey wrote: "Esthetic experience is a manifes- 
tation, a record and celebration of the life of a civv 
hzation . a means of promoting its development, and 
IS also the ultimate judgment upon the quality of a 
civilization." " 

Visual, verbal and aural symbols are woven 
into the fabric of a civilization and give form to the 
spirit ot a particular time and place To ensure that 
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children have a sense of and appreciation for past 
civilizations and for their own place in history, they 
must be given opportunities to move beyond their 
immediate world of MTV. They must have access to 
the music, the sculpture, the poetry, the drama and 
dance produced generations and centuries ago. and 
must be taught how to "read" these great works 
They must learn many vocabularies to become cul- 
turally literate. 

And when they do. not only will they discov- 
er the richness of the past and be inspired to achieve 
excellence in their own pursuits, they will also dis- 
cover themselves. At a time in their lives when . 
voung people are questioning who they are 
and what they believe in. visual images, music, danct 
and words give them tne means hv which to rccorc 
ineir leelings and observations about lifr Tnrouc" 
the arts they can gain greater self-awareness and 
deeper understanding of the world in which they live 



THE ARTS GO TO NURSERY SCHOOJL 




ERIN STtNTON 
GRADE FtVC 

FI-RNIROOK CLEMENTAItY 
» C H 00 L 



Ev«ry sprlngf th« chUdran and staff at tha Commu* 
nUty Nuraary School in Nutlay ambark on a joumay 
to ^>nothar placa and tlma^ with tha arta oftan 
sarving as thair magic carpat.'' Thay hava viaitad 
Latin Amarica and Japan, and hava travalad to 
Colonial Amarica. 

According to Judith Burwall, craativa 
movamant i»atructor at tha school, a particularly 
succasaful unit waa ''Onca upon a Tima," which 
transportad atudants to lata Madiaval and 

Ranaisaanca Europa. Tha childran wara 
Introducad to pariod dancas and music, and 
iaamod a maypola danca. Thay also 
anjoyad a damonstration by tha Saint John 'a 
Ranaiasanca Dancara. 

With tha halp of their taachara, thay 
oxplorad tha architactura of this pariod and built 
savaral caatlaa out of cardboard boxaa, with 
atain .d glasa windows made out of colored paper. 
Tuachera brought in slide a and picturea of Europe 
to tvhow the children, as well as artifacta they had 
borrowed from The Newark Museum's lending 
department. 

Capitalizing on the chtldren'a intereat in 
dragons, taachara read and created storiea about 
dragons, lorda, ladiea and peasants. The muaic 
teacher made up a song about Robin Hood. In her 
creative movement class, Burwell had the children 
become dr«gona to inveatigate movement dynam- 
icSf e.g., slow and heavy, quick and strong. 

Once again, this unit demonstrated that 
preschoolers and kindergarten students are not 
too young to be taught cultural literacy. The 
teachers tapped their students* natural curiosity 
and imagination and guidsd them through a learrv 
ing experience that helped them gain an apprecia- 
tion for different kinds of music, dance and archi- 
tecture and gave them a glimpse into European 
history. 
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"Th» point is that none of tho arts makas itself natu- 
rally avallabia for undarstamllng and anjoymant. The 
visions so many critics iiescribe...can only be made 
accessible throu|gh some mode of aesthetic educa- 
tion^ some stimulation of aesthetic literacy...Not only 
ou^ young peraons>..be provided a range of experi- 
ences in perceiving and noticing* They ought to have 
opportunities, in every ciassroomf to pay heed to color 
and glimmer and sound, to attend to the appearances 
of things from an aesthetic point of view. If not, they 
are unlikely to be in a position to be challenged by 
what they see or hear...The capacity to pereeivOr to 
attend^ must be learned.'" 

Maxtne Greene. "Aesthetic Uteraa-in GcncnU Eiiucaiu^n " Philosoph\' 
and Education. Eightieth Yearbook, at the NiUiona! boaety/or ihc 
Siudy of Educauori. part I, lonas r Soltia. ed ( Chicaoo Universit}' o' 
Chicago Press. I^SI k pp. 13 1 and 136 37. 




the arts as children will students be able to gain the 
knowledge they need to make aesthetic judgments as 
aduUs. These judgments will be based upon critical 
perception and analysis rather than reflex reactions. 
Enriched with this body of knowledge, they will be 
able to appreciate the more subtle and complex qual- 
ities of any given work ot art and have a deeper 
response to it both intellectually and emotionally 




As informed consumers, they will be pre- 
pared to discriminate wisely among the products of 
art and support a vital cultural life in thei ■ -'^•mmuni- 
ties. They may also be prepared to make a favorable 
impact on the'physical environment as well. Those 
who have studied landscape and interior design, 
graphic art. and architecture will have developed a 
greater aesthetic appreciation for beauty and make 
important choices about their physical environment 
and the quality of life they want for themselves and 
their communities 



ftAKA NCSNICK 
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CCNTCR OROVC SCHOOL 
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•/ EMPOWERMENT THROUGH ARCHITECTURAL PESIGN 



William R. MikSMil, an architact and plannar, conductad a •ix-montli artistHiwa3ld«ncy pro-am at Annandala 
Youth Corractional Facility, a ra«idantlal school for boys who hava boon in troubia with tha law. 

Many of tha studaitts in Mikaaairs workshop grow up in higthrtsa housing projocts surroundsd by urban 
blight. Noito had avar studlad archltacturai dasign. MIkasall davalopod a daslgn^iulld project that uitlmataly 
haightonad thair aasthatic judgmant and anhancad thalr daily livas. 

Working with tha school's art taachar Rodgar KalK MIkasali had tha studantn, who ripngad in aga from 
18 to 21, salact a spaca thay wantad to radasign. Thay all agraad upon tha taiapftona room whara thay spand 
quiat tima calling family and friande. 

Initially, tha studants skatchad thalr idaas In fraahand drawings, but gradually thay laarnad soma fun- 
damantal dasign principals and wara abia to prapara rtidlmantary bluaprlnts. 

Thay laarnad how to usa maaauring aqulpmant and how to usa tha tools to craata tha spaca according 
to thalr plans. For tha most part, thalr axpactatlons wara highar than thair capabilltlas, but bacausa thay wara 
to ba tha diract banaflclarias of this projact, thay wara highly motlvatad to laam and did ramarkably wall. 

This projact halpad thasa young man gain naw knowladga of and skills In architactural dasign and, 
mora important, ampowarad tham to control thalr own anvlronmant. 

Tl 
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"Th* Living Stage TiMatre Company digs very d««ply 
into tha »oula, haarts, anti minda of cynical and hopa- 
laaa young paopla, and talis tham that tha instrumant 
of tha thaatra workar Is tha instrumant of tha human 
organism. It is with th« voicOi body, haart, mind and 
soul that you can communicata and axprass your d'nap 
profound faalings. Through tha thaatra axparianca^ 
draams and visions of young paopla ara validatad. 
Who thay ara t>acomas validatad. If you validate 
ona's imagination, than what you ara saying is what 
you faal and what you think is vary, vary important^ 

Roben Alexander. Perspeciives Educaiing America s Youth in the 
Arts and Their Cultural Heniagc, ihc National Summn Confer 
cncc on the Arts and Education. Charles Fowler, cd iWasfunglon 
D C . fohn F Kennedy Center for the Pcnorminc Arts 1 9901. p / 




people an arena to work through their fears and dis- 
appointments, to celebrate love and friendship, to 
explore their place in the world. One student may 
write a short story, another may design the ideal 
playground, while another may direct a film or per- 
form in a play. Each one is giving voice to his or her 
inner experu^nce and asserting a presence in the 
world. 



Dr. judith Lynne Hanna. senior research 
scholar at the University ol Maryland and education 
specialist at the U.S. Department of Education, has 
written extensively on dance and education. She sug- 
gests that dance, in particular, can improve self- 
esteem "by fostering an appreciation of the body (the 
instrument of dance and perhaps the only constant 
possession oi poor children) .. " Dance ofters chil- 
dren opportunities to cultivate "kinesthetic )oy and 
lifelong physical fitness" that can contribute to then- 
sense of empowerment ' 

Finally. Hanna reters to the -cooperative' 
learnmc of aancc.' a phenomena that also occurs in 
theater, that ■arovides a family substitute and sup- 
portive sanctuar\' tor youngsters from disturbed 
homes " 



THEATER AS A NATURAL HIGH 




In conjunction with tha Pwrth Amboy Housing 
Authority and tho MIddfosox County Economic 
Opportunltlos Corporation (MCEOC), tho Drug 
Awaronosa Motworic propoMd a campaign in tho 
pul>fic housing projocts of Portli Amboy to ompli» 
sizo tho nood among young poopio to "say no to 
drugs." 

Tho coalition of agonclos iMllovod ''saying 
no" waa not onough; its msmbors wantod to pro- 
vide an aftomativo to drugs. That's whon tho Mid- 
dlosox County Cultural and Hsritago Commission 
and Playwrights Thoator of Madison bocamo 
Involvod. Thay croatod a six-wook rosidency pro- 
gram callod "Chli' Art," which taught piaywriting to 
fourth and fifth gradors and culminatod In o public, 
staged roadlng. 

''Chir Art" accomplishodiU goals. Said 
on^ young participant: **Somsono carod what wo 
thought." A program official notsd that ^valuabto 
tools of oxprossion wars convoyod, using an art 
form as livoly and contemporary as tho kida thom- 
salvos." 

Tho tenants association also responded 
enthusiastically and requested that the program be 
contini.ied. As s result of this project's success, 
**Chir Art" is being expanded from six weeks to six 
months and will Include another underserved public 
housing community tn Sayreville/Old Bridge. 



KELLY CNQ 
GRADE FOUR 

FCRNMROOK ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 
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''W« mf a wofid of many cultures. Exp«r!l«iicing th« 
gr««t art of past and proaant civllizationa givaa atu- 
danta insists Into thamaalvaa and halpa tham to 
undarstand tlia haHtatfa of othor poopta. Aa tha world 
markatplaca bocemaa amallar and mora Intlmataly 
int4»rlockad, artistic lltoracy In tha world's cuKuras 
will bo Incraasini^ty aaaantlal to |{lobal communication 
and human undaratandlni^.'* 



Literacy m the Arts Task Force. Liieracy In the AriS: An Imperative for 
New Jersey Schools, (Trer.ion. October J 989). p. 12. 




exist in a vacuum; it reflects the values and belief 
systems of the society in which it was created. When 
young people study the art of classical, traditional 
and contemporary cultures represented throughout 
the world, they are, in fact, studying the people and 
the history. They are also expanding their horizons 
and becoming more open to and appreciative of cul- 
tural diversity. 

This openness is especially important in 
America today, for we are a country of many multi- 
ethnic and multinational cultures. The arts — espe- 
cially the universal language of music and dance and 
the visual arts — provide entry into these different 
cultures and offer a common ground where people 
can meet and learn from one another. These shared 
experiences in the arts can strengthen a sense of 
community in the school and alleviate social tension. 



DANCE AS A CULTUi^AL BRIDGE 




Wtth th« goal of BtrMgthening Its •xittln^ danc« program, th« WastfiaM School District 
brought In <tanc»r Julio Loitao for a MVoiHlay rosidoncy. Tho rosidoncy was 
anrangod through Projoot Impact, an arts oducatlon organization hasiNl in 

B^idSfind Park. 

Bom in tho Congo (now Zairo), Julio Loitao Wa Kabuaya was raisod in 
tho hoart of tho Bantu rogion of Africa. Unliko much of today's civiifzation, whoro 
music and danco aro somothing apart from dally iifo, Loltao's cutturo views 
danco, music and scuipturo not as ''art'' but as an intogral part of Itfo, Inoxtricably 
wovon Into lU day-to-day fabric. Loitao has comblnod his African cultural horitago, 
his bAllof in cultural unity within cfivorstty, and his classical danco troinintf to form a 
school and danco company. 

As Loitao workod to intograte his tochnlquos and philosophy into Wostfiold School 
District's danco curriculum, it was interosting to note that many of tho most snthusiastle partici- 
pants woro whito studonU who had had no provious oxposuro to or undorstanding of African culturo. 
Thoso studonts gainod a now rospoct for tho cultural horitago of thoir Afrlcan-Amorican classmatos. 

IMoroovor, both whito and African-Arnorican studonts woro ablo to soo tho way in which African roots 
havo infusod thomsoivos into tho stops and stylos of currently popular dancos. Uitao's omphasis on and 
demonstration of unity within diversity brought t)?>gother culturally disparate groups of students in a common 
and enriching endeavor that increased understandSng on ail sides. 




CLARCHCE EVCRtLCY 
QNAni 7HRCC 
MOTT SCHOOL 
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"Our •nvironm«nt is what w« mak« It. And how we 
shape It dapeiKEa upon how wa parcel vo it. Throu^ 
the arte we can learn to see our environment more 
clearly; to aenoa tts color, aong, and dance; and to 
preaerve Ita life and quallty...Many of our schools and 
most of our cities and towns, howavarf bear testimony 
to our general "aenselessness.'* All schools could be 
geileries or supermarkets of wonderful information^ 
but too many have become fearful, gray fortresses." 

The Arts. Educauon and Ainencans Panel. Conning to Our Senses. 
The Significance of the Arts for Amencan Education, Charles Fowler 
cd (New York: McGrcM'-Hili Book Company. 1977}. pp. J and 6. 




enriched environment and encourage self-expression 
through the performing, visual and literary arts are 
addressing their students' personal, social and intel- 
lectual needs. They are conveying a message that 
says school is a safe place to explore unfamiliar terri- 
tory and take intellectual and emotional risks. 

As a result, these schools are seeing 
improved motivation among students who demon- 
strate positive attitudes toward learning, a greater 
willingness to work hard and complete tasks, and 
improved academic achievement. A case in point is 
St. Augustine School of the Performing Arts, a K-12 
Catholic school in the South Bronx, an area beset 
with crime, violence and drugs. 




To avoid closure due to underenroUment. 
St. Augustine changed from a traditional school to a 
performing arts school in 1986, inspired by its suc- 
cessful after-school arts program. The school intro- 
duced several educational reforms, which included 
teachers' participation in curriculum development 
and staff training, as well as strict rules and values 
that students and parents had to accept. >5 

The results are impressive. Not only have the 
students of St. Augustine gained proficiency in the 
arts, but 98 percent now meet New York state aca- 
demic standards. Only three other public schools in 
New York City have achieved this success, 



NATANIA ■LUMENKEHL 

ORADE EIQNT 

RANDOLPH INTiRMEDiATE 
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THI^ THAlfJS FORMATIVE POWEJl OF ART' 



According to Vornon Township High School English 
toachsr, Wllllwn R. Donald, Bllllo was a studont In 
troublo, givon to twoodlng and Irritablo bahavlor 
and aasily provokod. Aftor two yoars of poor 
gradat In high school, ha dacldad to try tha coonty 
vocational school. Savaral months later, ha was 
oxpallad for antisocial bahavlor and ratumad to 
tha high school. 

During this tima, soma friends suggastad 
to Blllla that ha bacoma involved In the school 
play, and, perhaps on a dare, he auditioned for the 
produeticMi of "YouVe a Good Man, Charlie Brown" 
and was cast as Unus. At rehearsals and in social 
gatherings with the cast and craw, Blllla began 
smiling more frequently and mixed well with the 
studsntft. He seemed happier, as if he had found 
something he could call his own. Before long, he 
auditioned for "Spoon River Anthology,** and was 
cast In the ensemble. 

At the beginning of his senior year, Biltle 
came to his teacher and told him he had decided 
he wanted to go to college to study theater. Blille 
was not prepared academically for college and, 
according to Donald, was someone who would not 
necessarily do well In college theater. But he had 
already changed his schedule to a college prepara- 
tory plan and se»med determined. 

Ha attended classes regularly and got 
along with his school mates. For the first time, he 
was motivated to work hard to achieve his goals 
and accepted responsibility for himself. High 
school theater had transformed a potential drop- 
out Into a successful student who uKlmataly 
enrolled In a college program to study accounting. 







MCKEOITH BKODKICK 
QHADr EIGHT 
RAHDOirK I NTCRM COI ATC 
SCHOOL 



"Tim* was you prayMl your child would not bocomo an 
artist, a musician or an actor. But tho arts boom has 
oponsd a woatth off now carsor opportunitiss. Ba- 
two«n rational orchostras and local acting troupos* 
young poopla havs a a^otter chanco to malce a living 
(albolt modost) doing what thsy lovo to do*" 



li'hn Naisbm and Patricia Aburdcnc Megatrends 2000, iNcw York 
WiHtam Morrow and Co.. inc.. 1990). p 76 




dally those who demonstrate exceptional talent, 
should be encouraged to pursue the arts profession- 
ally, and be informed that the joo of the creative 
artist is only one of many careers available in the arts 
field. Associated v^ith a theater production, for 
instance, are writers, directors, costume and stage 
designers, lighting designers, sound technicians, 
makeup artists, carpenters, choreographers, market- 
ing directors, public relations consultants, theater 
critics and others. 

Visual art students can apply their skills to 
advertising design, medical illustration or computer 
graphics, or become gallery directors, art dealers, art 
therapists and more. 

One way to make a career in the arts real to 
young people is to have professional artists or indi- 



viduals working in the field visit the classroom. 
These professionals can discuss their art work and 
describe their experiences, and, in doing so, provide 
important role models for children whose super 
heroes tend to be rock stars and sports figures. 

Finally, it is important to note that students 
who have no plans to pursue the arts professionally 
still need to study the arts to be truly educated. As 
the Literacy in the Arts Task Force asserts: "Being an 
artist is not preferable to being a spectator or patron 
of the arts; it's simply different." 
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THK ABTS AS A DOOR TO THK FUTURE 




At thm »g« of 12, Lorrain* had aarnvd iha raputa- 
tlon of baing a ''probiam child," a touj^, maan kid 
who was not tha typical candldata for a apacial 
arts anrichmant program. Howavar, Joanna i-aona 
Corris, an ait taachar at tha Ollvar Straat School 
in Nawark, saw in Lorralna a spark that only naad- 
ad to b« kindlad. 

Corris arrangvMl for Lorraina to taka part In 
a caramics class taught by visiting artist Alan 
Wilioughby. Tha 40-day rak^dancy was mada poss^ 
bla through tha Naw Jarsay St^^^ta Council on tha 
Arts* Artiats-ln-Educatlon program and was 
daalgnad to provida an Intansiva laar^^lng axpori* 
anca In this discipllna. 

Lorralna and six othar chlldran mat with 
Wlltoughby twica a waak for two- hour nasaionK 
to study ard practica tha art of caramics. For Lor^ 
ralna, a naw world opaiiad up, ona in which sha 
could succaad. Sha ^ainad a body of knowladga, 
a waalth of axparianca, and a sansa of dignity 
that halpad har ovarcoma har angar. 

Having nava? baan out of Nawark, sha 
oxpandad har physical horizons as watt, travaling 
with tha othar studants to tha Brooklyn Musaum 
and to artists' studios. 

Now a 17-yaar-old Junior at East Sida High 
School, sha still returns to Olivar Straat's caram- 
ics studio to spand tima with Corris and raminiaca 
about tha caramic workshop that changad har Bif a. 
Sha also borrows tools and usas tha kiln to finish 
caramic piacas sha startad at homa. Many of 
thaaa piacas turn up at damonstratlons and art 
showa sponaorad by har housing projact and local 
merchants. Whan aha graduates high school, sha 
hopes to pursue a career In ceramics. 
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"Ths arts hav« intrinsic mmtii In th«ms«IVM. Howev- 
er, thoy alto hav« thm power to ongage ami ampowar 
othar domains of knowMga." 

Judit}} Lynne Hanna. 'Connecuons: Arts. Academics, and Productive 
Oiizens, " Kappan, vol. 73. no. 8 (April 1992). p. 602. 




onnections can be 
made between any art form and other disciplines 
through the transfer of learning. jhat occurs 
when students learn to apply the process, skills and 
concepts used in a particular arts discipline to other 
areas. The possibilities are infinite. Social studies 
students can reenact historical events in an original 
dramatic production. Science students can explore 
the science of acoustics. Malh students can gain an 
understanding of fractions by studying musical notes, 
or learn geometry through the study of sculpture. 
English students can sharpen their writing skills by 
describing the visual images of a painting. Art stu- 
dents can study the chemical properties that affect 
the glazes they use in their ceramics class. 

With the arts integrated Into the curriculum, 
teachers can develop innovative teaching strategies, 
participate in collaborative team teaching, and offer 
their students exciting and dynamic learning oppor- 
tunities. 






Using the arts to enhance le nrning in other 
subject areas is particularly effective for students 
who may be disenchanted with a more traditional 
curriculum. "The arts can 'grab' many such young- 
sters' attention by offering immediacy and active 
involvement of mind and body." writes Hanna, and 
"once students are engaged in arts education, other 
educational options present themselves." 



ope:ra in the curriculum 



Ftfth-grada atudania at Jaffaraon School in Mapla* 
wood had navar conaidorod opara thair "thing" until 
thay ambarkad on a yaaHong projact that culminat- 
ad. in an original opara production antltiad "Many 
Problama, Many Solutlona.'* Tha projact cama aa a 
raault of a summar taachara' woricahop conductad by 
mambara of tha Matropolltan Opara Guild at tho 
Artlst/Taachar Instltuta (aao paga 143). 

Tha workshop offarad Jaff araon School 
taachara Jaroma Shaitalman and Phyllla Wahl, along 
with othar claaaroom taachors ffom around tha 
tt«ta, diffarant mathoda thay could uaa to gulda 
tboir studanta In craating an original opara or mual- 
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cal th«at«r production. Participant* alto learned 
strategies for Intetfratin* this endeavor Into tho regu- 
lar curriculum. 

In the fall, Sheltelman and Wahl outlined the 
project with their students who then chose the envi- 
ronment as their theme. The students conducted 
research, developed the plot, and wrote the script, 
making critical Judgments along the way about what 
information was ImporUnt to Include. These activities 
lent themselves naturally to science, math and lan- 
guage arts uniU, and enabled students to examine 
environmental leeues in a substantive and probing ^ . 
way* 



The students were also responsible for the 
production itself and acquired knowledge of and skills 
In lighting and set design; stage management; acting, 
dancing and singing; and marketing. They worked as a 
team and engaged in Intensive creative thinking and 
problem solving to develop an effective production 
that conveyed Important messages about preserving 
the environment. 

While the tsachers placed emphasis on 
the learning process Itself, the project culmi- 
nated In a wonderful production that garnered 
great reviews from the public. 



*'ln lr«land, I saw a sevantiien-yaar-old boy who was 
blind. Ho was in a pottery class. He made an incredi- 
ble face from clay— absolutely beautiful. I suppose In 
his hands, his fmgers, he has an extra sense that peo- 
ple who see don't understand... Art gave that boy the 
power to see for the rest of us.*" 

Icli: KcnndilX' Smiih ver>' Special Arts nvashtni^ion \cr\- 
aalMis, 1985}. N.P 
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I he arts serve a vital role 
in the education of children with disabilities, for they 
provide an area in which children have the opportu- 
nity to excel. By providing an alternate symbol sys- 
tem, the arts can serve as an important means 01' 
communication for children with limited receptive 
and/or expressive language. 

An example of this is autism. According to 
Vera Schwartz, director of Very Special Arts/New 
jersey, autism " is usually accompanied by a lan- 
guage deficil. Yet children with this disability may 
show outstanding ability in music or visual arts. For 
such children, communication through the arts can 
open the door to a new level ol interaction within 3 
social context." 2'^ 




Since by their very nature the arts touch 
upon a person's innermost thoughts and feelings, 
they serve an important therapeutic function as weii 
This is particularly significant lor youngsters with 
emotional disabilities. Through the arts they have the 
opportunity to express emotions they might find diffi- 
cult to verbalize or are not yet aware of themselves. 
Adds Schwartz. "The arts also can be a diagnostic 
tool to help school staff learn more about students 
perceptions of their world ■■ 21 

And tor those students who are learning 
English as a second language, nonverbal symbols 
offer another vocabulary they can use to express 
their ideas, to learn new concepts and to develop 
their verbal communication skills. 

The ultimate benefit tor all these students 
the enhanced self-esteem that comes with success 
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TRUSTING ONESELF' 



During an arti8t-lii-r«ftM«ncy program at Monmouth School, mado powiblo through Projact Impact, thaatar 
artist Stavan Hollow worka<' with a apacial aducatlon claaa of alght- and nina-yaar-olds. Tha group Includad 
chlldran with amotlonal and physical disabilitlas. Ona studant, Jania, was whaalchalr4MMind and partlcipatad as 
bast as sha could, though not much saamad to istop har. During "shakadown*' axarcisas, Janla's chair would 
actually rock. 

Ona activity Hollow davelopad, with tha participation of tha taachar and studants, was a "string trust" 
axorcisa. A iong string was wovan throughout tha classroom, travaling und«r chairs and tablas, batwaan cu^ 
tains, ovar boxas and around savarai othar obstaclas:. Tha idaa was for tha studants to follow tha string whar- 
avar it want, "trusting** it te guida tham out of th^ maza. Many chlldran wara faarful, but avaryona avantuaily 
got through it — ■ axcapt Jania. 

Whan tha rast of tha class had gona to lunch, Jania stayad bahind and Insistad on trying tha axarclsa 
— on har hands and knaas. Up until than, Hollow had navar saan har out of har whaalchair. Vary slowly, but 
with minimal assistanca, sha complatad tha antira axarcisa, to tha amazomant «nd dalight of har taachar. 
Months latar. Hollow laamad that Jania had prograssad to soma us« of cnitchas. 
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WHAT IS 



Q O A L I I Y 



t DUCATION 
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t has been no easy task to define a quality arts education program. 
Arts educators and arts education advocates have debated over 
such matters as curriculum content and sequence. Some have 
emphasized a more academic approach, with a focus on 
history and criticism, while others have supported the personal 

enjoyment and sense of achievement offered by art pro- 
duction. Often, arts associations have directed their efforts toward 
their own particular disciplines, such as music education or dance 
education. 

In the past few years, however national arts associations, 
state arts councils, arts education organizations and countless other 
groups around the country have come to some consensus, formulating 
their own respective guidelines that share many points in common. 

The following list draws from these common denominators 
and represents the key points that can provide the foundation upon 
which to build a quality arts education program. Keep in mind that 
these characteristics offer objectives toward which you can strive as 
you encourage the development of arts programs in your own com- 
munities. Remember to take into consideration the particular 
strengths, needs and available resources of your school district, your 
individual school and your community. 

<^ourccs lha( proved pormihulv usctiil fn prcpannv ihis list ore ihc NiWonoi Endowment /,v the Mis The Arts in 
America A Repon to 'he Preside tu and to ihe Congress. Ociohcr l^FH. the National Arts Educaiion Accord picparcLf 
'hy fhc Nuiionji r\r( Education ^yssociaiion in miv i / t;/; J ,Vnv /c/scy s Ulcroo,- ;n ihc Arls f ask l\ >;cc icpoti Literacy 
in the Art? An Imperative lor New jersey Schools October i^H^ 



CHARACTERISTICS OF A QUALITY 
ARTS EDUCATION PROGRAM 



ar«as, and complimantad by prof easionfli artists 
working cloMly with taachars and studants; 



Commitnient 



i commitment by the school district to-. 

^ formulata a policy that will provlda overy studant 
in tha district, including children with disabilities 
and spaclal learning needs, with a comprehensive 
arts education, and 

^ take action to implement an arts basic to educa- 
tion program. 



Curriculum 



A sequential curnculum thai 

9 covers literature and creative writing, visual art 
and design (painting, sculpture, photography, 
vMeo, crafts, architecture, landscape and interior 
design, product and graphic design); performing 
art (dance, music, opera, musical theater and the- 
ater); and media art (film, television and radio); 

9 coordinates the study of aesthetics, criticism, 
history and production (performing, creating 
and exhibiting art); 

9 reflects the multicultural nature of our society 
and includes both Western civilization and other, 
culturally diverse traditions; 

€ encompasses the classical, traditional and con- 
temporary arts; 

9 encourages Interdisciplinary teaching and learn- 
ing, with the arts taught both across the curricu- 
lum and as separate and valued academic disci- 
plines; 

9 devotes at least 15 percent of the school week 
to arts instruction for every student at all levels, 

K-12; 

requires at least two full credit years of study in 
the arts for high school graduation. 



Resources 



A program thai: 

9 is taught sequentially by specially trained and 
qualified teachers, supported by general class- 
room teachers and teacher specialists in other 



allocates sufficient time and funds for curriculum 
and staff development, i.e., workshops and semi- 
nsTs made available to all staff including general 
classroom teachers, arts specialists, administra- 
tors, superintendents and board members; 

recognizes and uses arts institutions, cultural 
organizations and artists as valuable community 
resources; 

^ provides appropriate textbooks and reference 
materials, instructional materials and supplies, 
and adequate facilities, with appropriate materi- 
als and facilities also provided for students with 
special needs. 




Assessment made that: 

9 measures the achievements of students to ensure 
they are gaining knowledge of and skills in each 
of the arts disciplines; and 

evaluates the program's effectiveness on an 
ongoing basis. 



THE CURRICULUM FRAMEWORK 

At the heart of any quality arts education 
program is a sound curriculum that provides 
all students with sequential instruction in 
the arts and helps them achieve arts literacy' 
New lerscy's Literacy in the Arts Task Force 
lormuiatcd an arts curnculum tramework 
that presents experiences and skills roreach 
art form at four different levels of Icarnmy 
the primary years, the elementary years, the middle 
years and the senior years (Literacy in the Arts Task 
Force. Literacy in the Arts: An Imperative lor New lersey 
Schools, Trenton. October 1989. pp. 17-26]. 

The Task Force developed this tramevvork to 
provide leachers and curriculum directors in New 
Jersey with a blueprint they could use to develop their 
own curriculum in the arts. 

Nevertheless, while the Task Force 
emphasized flexibility to meet the needs of individual 
students and school districts, it did conclude that 
"there are experiences in the arts that should be 
common to all students. Arts education mean? 
learning essential languages, and the universal goal 
is to assure for all students, effective, enriching 
communication." ' 

To obtain a copy of the Task Force ? 
"Curriculum Framework for the Arts; contact tlic 
Alliance lor Arts Education/New Jersey 1-800- 
2-ARTS-99 
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GEHSNG STARTED 



ecause advocates for arts education work in so 
many different arenas and have a wide range of 
goals, the information and resources provided in 
an arts education advocacy handbook- must cover 
many subjects. The follov/ing five chapters arc 
intended to provide you with practical information you mayfnd useful 
today tomorrow or next year Don't feel you have to do it all or 
right away 
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BUILDING A BASE OF SUPPORT 

hen individuals become in- 
volved in advocacy, ihey bring 
to their effort their own perspec- 
tive, priorities. Immediate con- 
cerns and long-range goals 
What they usually discover right 
from the start is the importance 
of building support. 

idttntify poUntial actvocat«s. Make a list of 
potential supporters. Consider all the possible 
groups irom which advocates might be drawn 

students • teachers • parents • arts educa- 
tors • arts providers • arts-related industries 

• school administrators • local and state 
school boards • higher education official? 

• state legislators • government arts agen- 
cies • unions and other professional organiza- 
Lions • businesses and business groups 

• community groups • print and broadcast 
media • the general public 

PrioriHze. Now Order your list. Consider your 
goals and decide who is most likely to assist 
vou. List names addresses, phone numbers, 
affiliations and reasons why each individual or 
organization might want Lo support your 
efforts 

it always helps to start out with people 
you kncnv Do you want a small group of sup- 
porters to brainstorm with you initially? 
you need to work with a greater number oi 
people to de\*eiop parii-rular objective?^ 
organise vour iist dnierenttv depending upon 
your strateg)- 

To»t th« watsrft. Talk to a few people who 
seem receptive to your cause. Anticipate 
questions, contusion, shyness and skepticism 
Identify what will make it feasible, manageable 
even attractive tor these potential supporters 
to become involved at this early stage 

As you begin to talk to people, one 
important thing should become clear: whether 
you ioin an existing group or form your own 
coalition, as an advocate, your ultimate obicc- 
tive will be to reach a larger audience 



Network. Whatever proiects you undertake, 
you are building contacts. Keep a notebook 
of names and organizations Keep track o\ 
issues, upcoming events, activities and conter 
ences. By doing so. you will be surprised hov. 
quickly you will find yourself working inside 
the inlormation loop 
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Exchange information. There art; many ways to 
collect and share intormation. and, most otten, 
intormal networking can achieve these ends. 
However, the more formal mechanisms oi infor- 
mation exchange such as newsletters, meetings 
and comerences are important because they can 
help you gather inlormation and get your word 
out to others in a copsii.tent and reliable way, 

You wiil tlnd in the back oi' this handbook 
a resources section listing organizations and 
materials, Subscribe to the newsletters, order 
books and visit organizational headquarters to 
do research and consult staff. As you talk with 
more people, you will become more knowledge- 
able of the field and better equipped to cham- 
pion your cause. 

Form coalitions. You can build your base of sup- 
port by working in partnership with other indi- 
viduals and organi^iations that share some, if 
not all. of your goals. cMtcn coalmen? will 
result from a particular issue or cnsis that rallies 
people together. The key is to build strenciih 
and permanence from temporarx-' liaisons. 
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PUniNG YOURSELF IN 
THE ADVOCACY PICTURE 

As an advocate, the nature of your 
goals will determine the actions you 
take. You may be respondmg to an 
immediate crisis: for instance, you 
just found out that your school board 
is voting next week to ehmmatc all 
arts programming in your district. Or 
you may be concerned about a long- 
term goal, such as convincing your local school 
board to pass a written policy on comprehen- 
sive arts education programming for grades 
K-12 

Whoever you are, and whatever your goal 
the following questions will help you develop 
clear objectives and strategies. 

What are the appropriate arenas for accom- 
piishing your goals: Congress^ the State 
Legislature, the State School Board, your 
local school board, the school administra- 
tion or the local community? 

Which goals can be achieved with a single 
effort, and which will require long-term 
commitment and perseverance? 

Which groups or individuals do you want to 
reach? 

Who do you Hnow already who Is likely to 
support you? 

Who are your likely adversaries? 

Who are the important decision makers 
who wtil affect the success of your 
efforts? 

Which people and organizations can you 
combine forces with to strengthen your 
cause? 

What is the timeUble for tint docisions 
that will affect you? 

What is the procedural process you will 
have to follow to further your goals? 




THE ADVOCACY PLAN 

lere are no fixed recipes for successful 
advocacy. However, people who have 
been successful advocates do seem to 
share some basic strategies. Consider 
the following list of suggestions as you 
work with others to develop your 
advocacy plan. 

Put forth a simple, clesr statomsnt that articu* 
lat»s your causa. One sentence can convey 
your position in an accessible and comprehen- 
sive way. This statement will form the core ot 
vour campaign and help you present your cause 
•A'lth greater confidence, making it easier for 
others to support you. 

Expand your knowledge of arts education so you 
can use it to support your goals. You will want 
10 use specifics to support your proposals, and 
vou will want to build a reputation for reliability 
lhat will compare lavorab'y with those who use 
J show of emotion or force lo assert their opm- 



Dovelop your position in the context of current 

issues. Anticipate that the process o( building 
broad-based support will inevitably involve 
adjustment. Remember, your goals will have to 
tit into the larger political, philosophical and 
(Inanciai framework ot educational reform. 

Remember your audience and adapt your strate- 
gies accordingly. If your school pnncipal is your 
audience, your strategy may be to have children 
and parents promote your cause. If your audi- 
ence IS vour senator and congressional repre- 
sentative, petitions irom voting constituents 
•^lay be your best aoproach. 

Plan to be in for the duration. Whatever your 
ooals are. be realistic about the time and energy 
;t will take to achieve them it's not likely you 
v^'ill meet with great success in the tirst round. 
If you persevere and demonstrate a long-term 
commitment, you will be more likely to achieve 
success. 



COMMUNITY OUTREACH 

Community outreach is an essential 
component of advocacy, not only 
because it can provide the support you 
need to achieve a specific objective, 
but because it can promote the larger 
cause of arts education at the same 
time. 

Community outreach: 

can provide opportunities for individuals 
and groups to laarn ''bout and l>ecome 
involvad in arts ad^. dtion Initiatives; 

can demonstrate the need for arts educa- 
tion as a basic element of quality educa- 
tion; 

can help individuals discover the important 
role they themselves can play in making 
arts education a reality for all children; 

can build new and long-term partnerships 
that will provide consistent support, finan- 
cial and otherwise, for ongoing advocacy 
efforts. 

There are many resources in the community 
that you can draw upon as you pursue your 
advocacy goals. Some are already "friendly" to 
the arts education constituency, and you can 
expect immediate, positive responses. Others 
are potential supporters, and you and your col- 
leagues will want to develop effective strategies 
to engage them in collaborative ventures. Con- 
sider the resources listed below, which repre- 
sent just a few cf the important allies you will 
find in your community. 




COPY AVAILABLE 



Local Arts Agencies 

Municipal arts councils and county 
arts agencies exist to serve their 
communities and are ver>' 
likely to support your advo- 
cacy efforts, Because they 
often engage in their own 
advocacy efforts to sup- 
port the arts at the local, 
state and federal levels, 
they are in a good position 
to provide you with contacts, 
lists of potential supporters 
and volunteers, advice about the 
specifics of approaching legislators 
and more 

They also offer other services that can help 
facilitate your own projects and could result m 




iomt inuialives. Services vary irom aeency 
to agency but generally you will lind: 

information s«rvic«s; calendars ot' 
events, newsletters, directories oi local 
artists and arts organizations, libraries, 
publicity and promouonal assistance: 

funding: grants to arts organizations, 
and t'undraising activities ror the arts; 

organizational s«rvic«s: volunteer train- 
ing, professional service referrals, man- 
agement and technical assistance: 

artl»t »ervica»: artist employment opportunities 
and referrals, artist registry, information on 
exhibition and performance space: 

facilities: meeting, rehearsal, classroom, perfor- 
mance and exhibition space: 

programs: arts competitions. CNhibitions. perfor- 
mances, special events, awards, classes, semi- 
nars, lectures, tours and trips. 

Cultural Facilitiss and Arts Groups 

Many of New lersey's cultural centers muse- 
ums, theaters, symphony halls and other cultural 
facilities conduct arts education outreach pro- 
grams as part of their own advocacy efforts to 
develop audiences for the future. Dance compa- 
nies, music ensembles and other arts. groups 
also incorporate arts education programming in 
iheir activities. If you are a teacher, a parent, a 
school board member, or an administrator scek- 
:no support for \'our advocacy eilbrts as weil as 
v:)DDortunitics lor communiiy-baseu arts cuuca- 
tion programming, these cultural entiues are a 
vita! resource. 

TI10 Arts Industry 

Printers, graphic designers, music stores, art 
galleries, costume stores, supply compa- 
nies, advertising and promotion agen- 
cies, theatrical set and lighting suppli- 
ers, architects, even antique shops 
and shipping companies all do 
business with the arts community, 
and all are potential collaborators in 
arts education initiatives. 

For instance, they can design or print 
posters or brochures, supply costumes and 
props for a play, showcase student and teacher 
art work, assist in training students in stage 
design, work with students on architectural pro 
posals for a new school library, and much more 
Many 01 them may donate time and supplies. 
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and others can provide services at cost in order 
10 promote their products and the arts industiy 
in general 

Social Service and Other Community Resources 

The Rotary Club, the junior League and similar 
organizations can be powerful allies when you 
are launching an arts education advocacy pro- 
lect. Find an idea that catches their interest, and 
thev may become serious long-term partners in 
tundraising and program management Aiso, 
think about the local community center, recre- 
ational facilities, libraries, town halls or parks as 
potential sites for holding events and special 
programs. 

The Business Community 

Recently, the business community has locused 
on ine relationship betv/een K- 12 eaucation and 
ioD pcnormancc skills m the workpiac^^ Many 
business leaders are concerned that American 
students are not receiving the kind ol eaucation 
needed to join the workforce and compete in the 
global market 

Because the success ol Amencan business 
is at stake, members of this community have 
begun to work with school districts to meet 
mutually beneficial goals They arc examining 
the condition ct education today and engaging 
in exciting partnerships with the education com- 
munity 

Now is a £!Ood time tor arts education 
advocates to approach members of the business 
sector ana promote tnc arts as basic to a qualit\ 
education lust remember, ii you arc to gam 
their support ycni need to place arts education 
m context with the goals that t^usmess ieaaer^ 
have established to improve education 
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PURSUING ALL 
OPPORTUNITIES 

The resources listed above represent the 
more traditional avenues tor support 
lor arts education. They are a good 
starting point, but the more creative 
you are, the more you will uncover 
untapped resources. Once you have 
made contact, carried off a successful 
event and provided evidence of mutual 
benefit, you will have laid the groundwork for 
future collaborations. The possibilities are end- 
less. And, each time you fmd a way to get 
someone else involved, you are generating more 
support for your cause, 
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PUBUCITY AND PROMOTION 



ublicily " and "promotion" are terms reserved traditionally for the 
for-profit, commercial sector, but advocates who want to advance 
1 cause will benefit greatly if they also avail themselves of these 
marketing tools. 
If you think of publicity and promotion simply as a way to con- 
vey information to the public, you will find there are many vehicles you 
and your colleagues can use to send your message. 
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These vehicles include- 

9 maiiings of l«ttors, 

announ««fii«ntSf brochures; 

^ articles you submit to nsws- 
|Ni|»«rs and journals, or 
storias writtan by raportars 
intarasted in a particular 
issua or avant; 

9 fraa advartiaing in tha form 
of public sarvice announce- 
mants and prass ralaasas; 

^ nawslattarst action aiart fly- 
ers and mass mailings that 
document your causn, high- 
light your success stories or 
call people to action; 

9 special events of all kinds, 
such as student perfor- 
manceSr awards and opening 
receptions; 

9 promotional items including 
posters, t-shlrts, buttons, 
mugs, bumper stickers, cal- 
erKlars, reproductions of stu- 
dents' art work and tapes of 
their performances; 

9 interviews on radio and net- 
work and cable television 
talk shows, call-in shows and 
local riawa programs. 

^ paid advertising in the form 
of commercials or ads in 
local papers. 

Ultimately, all of these vehicles 
can help you promote the impor- 
tance of the arts in a quality 
education. If vou and vour 
colleagues are effective at com- 
municating that message, you 
may see exciting results, perhaps 
in legislative action or in the 
development of arts education 
Dolicies 



BUILDING A 
PUBLICITY CAMPAIGN 

Designing and imple- 
menting a publicity 
campaign is not as 
daunting as it may 
sound. While it is time- 
consuming, it is time 
well spent. Publicity 
provides visibility and 
credibility. You are sharing 
information, and if you package 
that information effectively, you 
are fueling action. 

Of course, publicity by itself 
does not deliver legislative or 
administrative victories. You will 
want to coordinate your publicity 
campaign with your other ad\'o- 
cac\- activities 

\ ou will also have to main- 
tain ongoing visibility in the 
media if you hope to convince 
the general public of the value of 
ans education One feature story 
will not do the iob 

The purpose ol a publicity 
campaign is to create wide- 
spread awareness of your pro- 
grams and to foster a positive 
feeling about your position so 
that decision makers will know 
that the issues you bring betorc 
them are issues about which the 
DubliJ care< 

Capitalize on your built-in advan- 
tages. Stories about artists, chil- 
dren and education are intrinsi- 
cally appealing to the public, and 
editors will most likely print 
them. Moreover, arts events 
lend themselves to interesting 
photo opportunities for papers tc* 
cover. Finally, you have at your 
disposal members of the arts 
community who can help you 
develop visually exciting promo 
tional matenals 

Utilize pre-existing networks. 

While corporations and ad agen- 
cies launch multimillion dollar 
media campaigns, you can have 
considerable impact, at little 
expense, by working within pro 
existing netwwks and utilizing 
estabiisned contacts Local an.- 
ai:enci:-5. cnamDers ol con- 
mercc lOt'ai ci\'ic grouns, caucr- 
lion associations and cultura' 



facilities often have newsletters 
outreach programs, mailing lists 
and other resources you can use. 

You and your colleagues 
may want to start your own 
information exchange vehicle, 
but research your other options 
first. Since money is scarce and 
you don't want to duplicate 
efforts, piggyback whenever you 
can. 

Coordinate your campaign. Both 
the timmg and the subiect matter 
of your publicit\' should match 
the public policy debates you 
hope to influence. Look for 
events you can publicize that 
relate directly to issues undev 
discussion If you have the 
power to schedule events that 
will generate publicity, schedule 
them for maximum public rela- 
tions effect. 

Develop time lines. Create a 
chart to help you schedule spc- 
citic outreach activities. Take 
into account important dates 
within the educational or legisla- 
tive calendar. Remember, bud- 
get approvals and elections hap- 
pen about the same time ever;, 
year, so you can plan well in 
advance. Other one-time evenl^ 
are often scheduled months or 
vears in advance, so you can 
plan for these as well. 

Your chart might include 
publication deadlines for articles 
to be submitted to newspapers 
newsletters and local, state or 
even national magazines. It 
might list opportunities for pre- 
sentations, speeches or work- 
shops at board meetings, faculty 
meetings. PTA meetings, awards 
ceremonies or other events 

11 you are coordinating a 
campaign to have an impact on a 
legislative bill or an election c^* 
local or state officials vour chart 
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could include target dates for let- 
ler-writing campaigns, plione- 
cali trees or neighborhood can- 
vassing. If you are designing pub- 
iicity for a particular event, your 
chart will have dales for flyers, 
invitations, press releases, public 
service announcements, phone 
calls to the media and more. By 
mapping out your strategy this 
way, you will find it easier to 
divide these tasks among mem- 
bers of your group, matching 



assignments with skills and 
available resources, and allowing 
sufficient time to complete your 
projects. 

TarK«t your iiudi«nc« with th« 
right m*sMg«. As you plan your 
campaign, design your informa- 
tional and promotional pieces for 
particular audiences and infor- 
mation vehicles. Review a stu- 
dent art show tor an art gallery 
newsletter, showcasing success- 
ful young painters, or do a story 
on an innovative arts-across-the- 
curricuium initiative for an edu- 
cational periodical, highlighting 
collaborations in teaching. Don't 
just report an event; always try to 
tie it in with a larger objective, 
making the connection between 
a quality arts education and qual- 
ity education in general. 
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MEDIA 
RELATIONS 

Contact with both print and 
electronic media can pro- 
vide numerous opportuni- 
ties for increasing public aware- 
ness about an event or issue 
Your initial contacts may seem 
disappointing, but if you arc 
tuned in to the goals of the 
media and consistent about pro- 
viding useful information in an 
accessible way. your efforts will 
bear fruit. 

Kmp a prcM notiibook. Think of 
who will publicize your informa- 
tion — local newspapers, region- 
al newspapers, newsletters, radio 
and television stations. 

Keep a record of the publi- 
cation schedules, copy deadlines 
and photo requirements of vari- 
ous publications. List the proto- 
col for submitting press releases 
and lisung events in calendars 
arts and leisure sections and spe- 
cial supplements. 

If you and your colleagues 
are doing extensive publicity, 
and you are really organized, you 



might even keep multiple sets of 
address labels on hand to make 
mailings easier. 

O«v«lop a personal contacts file. 

Identify the appropriate journal- 
ists who cover your news and 
call them directly to introduce . 
yourself, Don't be shy. Get to 
know them and have them get to 
know you, Be sure to send all 
your releases to.these same peo- 
ple, invite them to an event that 
is visually exciting or has the 
"right stuff " for a dramatic 
human interest story. Once they 
are there, you can provide them 
with additional information that 
places the event in context. 

Start pitching stories to 
your local papers, for they are 
most interested in covering local 
news. Then branch out to 
regional and statewide papers 
and magazines. It is better to get 
consistent attention from a few 
journalists than to be ignored 
regularly by many. 

Tailor your subjact to tha mailia. 

Remember, ifyou are dealing 
with television, visuals are para- 
mount. It is easier to get camera 
coverage of a third-grade class 
creating life-size puppets than of 
a nationally renowned education 
expert givmg imponant testi- 
mony before the State Board of 
Education. 

If you get coverage, have 
the television or cable station 
make you a copy of the tape so 
you can use it as a promotion 
piece for future advocacy ef- 
forts. 



When you want to secure 
newspaper coverage you also 
need to think about visuals, but a 
newspaper is the ideal vehicle for 
a lengthier exchange of ideas. 
Write a stirring letter to the editor 
about arts education when your 
local school district is reviewing 
the annual school budget. If the 
letter gets printed, you can use it 
as part of your public awareness 
campaign. 

Show and tall. Keep a record of 
alt your publicity efforts, prefer- 
ably in the form of a nicely 
designed and bound scrapbook. 
Share this press book with 
potential supponers who will be 
impressed with these concrete 
results and may even learn more 
about your effort. In this way, 
success can bring about more 
success. 

Givacradit. Always find public 
ways to acknowledge and give 
credit to those who helped you 
achieve success in your under- 
takings. It may be the local print 
shop that gave you special rates, 
or members of the community 
club who folded newsletters for 
you, or a legislator whose pres- 
ence drew a larger size audience 
to hear what you had to say. 
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PRESS 
RELEASES 




ress releases are your 
main communication line 
to a mass audience. Think 



carefully about. the kind of mes- 
sage you are sending to the pub- 
lic. Is it consistent with the poli- 
cy position you advocate? Does 
it inspire the kinds of feelings 
you want the public to harbor? 

Hook the audi«nc«. Your stGr\' 
should be as short as possible 
and come across as factual and 
fair. Find an angle that gives 



your story added interest. Don't 
be bashful about naming well- 
known people involved with the 
event being publicized. If a legis- 
lator shows up to support arts 
education, make sure everyone 
hears about it. You also can send 
along a glossy black-and-white 
photo with an informative photo 
caption, just in case an editor 
likes your story but has room 
only for a picture. 

Deliver a quality reieaee. Your 
copy should read easily. The first 
paragraph should deliver all the 
basic information — who will do 
what, when, where, how and 
why. The editor should be able 
to cut the article short at the end 
of any paragraph and still have a 
logical story. The language 
should be active and use dynam- 
ic verbs and descriptive adjec- 
tives. The format should follow 
standard press release rules. 



PUBLIC 
SERVICE 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Public Service Announce- 
ments (PSA'S) are espe- 
cially useful for publiciz- 
ing a particular event or intro- 
ducing the public to your general 
cause. All commercial radio and 
television stations are required to 
devote a certain amount of free 
air time to public-interest mes- 
sages. However, practically 
speaking, on these stations PSA's 
will be broadcast largely to fill 
unsold advertising time. 

Public radio" and television 
stations, on the other hand, are 
dedicated ^.o broadcasting in the 
public interest. As not-for-profit 
ventures, they are committed to 
informing the public and, while 
strapped financially, are more 
likely to work with you to design 
and broadcast PSA's. Check out 
the locations of the public radio 
stations nearest you. A college 
or university often will have a 
public radio station, as will major 
cities in the state. 

ConsldM' producing your own 

PSA'ft. Professionally produced 
PSA's designed for radio distribu- 
tion can be an expensive propo- 
sition. Not only do you have to 
prepare a tape, you then have to 
make duplicates to distribute to 
the various radio stations. How- 
ever, if you can fmd a volunteer 
with a .ice radio voice and can 
secure donated studio time at a 
local or college radio station, it's 
a feasible undertaking. If you 
decide not to produce an audio 
tape, you can prepare a brief PSA 
press release and hope a disc 
jockey will read it. 

Producing a television spot 
and paying for air time can be 



prohibitive. However, cable sta- 
tions may be able to provide 
equipment and studio time free 
of charge or at a reduced cost, 
and then air the PSA on their 
public access channel. You can 
also investigate whether your 
local high school or community 
college has a video production 
class that might be able to pro- 
duce a simple PSA. 

The least expensive way to 
air a PSA is to get hold of a spot 
produced by a national organiza- 
tion. If you think a generic piece 
can be effective, you can request 
that your local public television 
or cable station air that tape. 
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PUBLIC 
SPEAKING 



Perhaps the most simple 
and effective publ'c infor- 
mation technique, and 
maybe the most challenging one, 
is public speaking. Advocacy 
inevitably will involve speeches, 
whether it is public testimony at 
a budget hearing, a fundraising 
pitch, a welcome or thank you to 
supporters, an information pre- 
sentation or a carefully prepared 
proposal. Sometimes you cannot 
plan your public comments, but 
often you can. 

While you may tend to 
select as speakers those in your 
group who are familiar with pub- 
lic speaking, anyone can learn to 
give an effective speech by ap- 
plying some basic rules. 

Kmp it brief. Ten minutes 
should be enough for a complete 
presentation. Welcomes, intro- 
ductions and notes of apprecia- 
tion can be much shorter. 

Uitilt your points, aim for clarity 
and avoid borvdom. Choose a 
major premise and amplify with 
four or five points. Avoid gener- 
alizations. Make positive, con- 
crete statements. Use vigorous 
language — active verbs, colorful 
adjectives, Draw from .actual 
experiences to illustrate points, 
and when possible, avail yourself 
of the theater arts — be dramatic 
and humorous. 

Um visual aid* and nth«r docu- 
m«ntatioii. Sometimes you will 
be in a position to use visual 



aids. Try slides for mapping out 
proposals, or video tapes to 
demonstrate teaching tech- 
niques, performances or art 
work. 

Give specific documentation 
for your claims when you feel it 
will be convincing. For example, 
if you have evidence of improved 
grades based on a special collab- 
oration between an art teacher 
and a math teacher in a given 
middle school, highlight this 
achievement. 

Use personal anecdotes to 
amplify points. Everyone warms 
to personal examples, By all 
means, read a student's poetry or 
testimonial. It could be the work 
of anyone's daughter or son. 

Considsr your delivery. Be friend- 
ly, try to relax and smile. Make 
eye contact with as many in the 
audience as possible. Try not to 
read verbatim from a speech. 
Instead, refer to notes or an out- 
line. If you are presenting a full 
text, practice ahead of time so 
that you will be able to lift your 
eyes from the page frequently. 

Shift to a diftcuMion modtt. 

When possible, try to end your 
presentation with time for ques- 
tions and discussion. Stimulate 
the audience to think about 
your points. Provide responses 
to objections. Often, people lis- 
ten most carefully when you 
are answering their particular 
concerns. It is your chance to 
reassure. You want your audi- 
ence to open up to you, and this 
kind of dialogue is a good way 
to do it. 

Protact your invattm«nt« Get to 

your presentation site early. 
Check your equipment, platform 
and all aspects of the facility so 
there are no surprises. A room 
may be much larger or smaller 
than you expect; it may be 
brighMy lit or noisy. If you know 
what to expect, you will find 
that much of your anxiety will 
disappear. 






EXTEMPORANEOUS 
SPEAKING 

Of course, there are times 
when you will have to 
speak'without the benefit 
of a prepared presentation. Per- 
haps the most nerve-racking 
occasion for the extemporaneous 
speaker i^^ when reporters are at 
hand, either at a special event or 
for an interview. As you develop 
your advocacy campaign, you 
will discover the people in your 
group who have a talent for off- 
the-cuff remarks; but again, 
some basic rules will go a long 
way to prepare anyone for such 
circumstances. 



Ust*n b«for« you commit youi^ 
Mtf. You will often find that a 
reporter preparing a story or 
interview has a preconceived 
point of view. If you can inter- 
view the interviewer before you 
are on record, you will be better 
able to direct the conversation 
and provide information that will 
promote awareness of your 
cause. Prepare a fact sheet. 
Reporters don't always address 
the material you want featured in 
an article and usually appreciate 
any supplemental material you 
can give them. Remember, as 
with effective speech making, the 
more interest you stimulate, the 
more likely your story will be 
heard and reported. 




Bo nicoi always. Reporters may 
seem aggressive or unsympa- 
thetic, but it is their job to find a 
good story. Rather than respond- 
ing defensively, relax and be 
friendly. After all, you are count- 
ing on these reporters; without 
them you will not secure wide- 
spread coverage. 

Look down tho road. More than 
anything, remember you are 
developing a relationship with 
media professionals. If you can 
cultivate a rapport, it will prove 
helpful when you need a story 
covered in the future. And if you 
can continue to provide good 
information, interesting angles 
and exciting visuals, your news 
will be covered. 
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SPECIAL 
EVENTS 



Arts education lends itself 
to special events that 
can help generate pub- 
licity and increase exposure. 
There may be many reasons why 
you hold an event. You might 
want to host a reception tor an 
accomplished artist vy/ho visited 
the school: showcase the work of 
perlbrmmg arts students in honor 
of the school's newly built audi- 
torium: sponsor a dance recital 
to highlight the newly imple- 
mented dance curriculum: or 
organize election campaign 
activities to support particular 
school board or legislative candi- 
dates. 

However, as an advocate, 
you need to view all of these 
events in terms of their publicity 
potential. Design a publicity 
campaign that promote not 
only the event itself but also the 
arts as basic lo a quality educa- 
tion. 

B« creative in your prcmotion. 

Be creative with the design of 
invitations, decorations and the- 
event itself. Don't be afraid to 
use a gimmick to draw a crowd 
and, in turn, draw the media. If 
the school board is about to elim- 
inate the music curriculum', bring 
out the school orchestra; better 
yet. have a well-known concert 
violinist who attended the school 
as a child play until the motion is 
tabled, if you are planning a 
n\uiticuitural dance festival fea- 



turing students from three par- 
ticipating high schools, and want 
more than proud parents to 
attend, promise multicultural 
food to draw a larger audience. 

Um cal«briti«ft. Every once in a 
while, you will be in a position to 
arrange for a public figure to 
attend an event, perform or give 
a speech, It could be that a 
celebrity has a child in your 
school, or launched his or her 
acting career in a high school 
production in your town. If the ■ 
event appeals to them and 
promises to have good attend- 
ance, celebrities may agree to 
participate. Keep in mind that 
many are accustomed to receiv- 
ing fees to appear, or may expect 
to be reimbursed for their travel 
expenses. 

Coordinate your promotion 

efforts. Consider coordinating 
your events with other groups to 
build upon rather than duplicate 
your efforts. Often there are nat- 
ural linkages between causes, 
and given the competition for 
limited resources, ioint efforts 
have some immediate practical 
benetlts. 

Time your campaign. Whatever 
event you organize, plan your 
publicity carefully to ensure good 
media coverage and ultimately a 
good audience. Try to arrange 
for media opportunities in 
advance to promote the event. 
Distribute posters or flyers early. 
Send announcements to newspa- 
pers at least one month before 
the event; then send a press 
release two weeks later, and 
make follow-up calls. Finally, as 
an inducement for the media to 
attend, send along with the press 
release or press packet compli- 
mentary tickets to the event. 
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THE 

LEGISLATIVE 
PROCESS 



here are many ways to gain access to lawmakers in order to 
make your views known on legislative and budgetaiy decisions 
impacting arts education. Tine metlwdsyou choose will depend 
upon your particular goals. While you do not need to be a pro- 
fessional lobbyist to be effective, it does help to know 
the basics of the legislative process and to keep informed of legisla- 
tive activity. The more you know about this process, the better pre- 
pared you will be at deciding when and how to bring your cause to 
the attention of legislators. 
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HOW TO INFLUENCE 
LEGISLATION 

Whether you are 
focused on specific 
legislative initia- 
tives or the general 
process of educat- 
ing your legislators, 
you will find that 
personal visits, tele- 
phone calls, letters, telegrams, 
mailgrams and fax messages are 
all effective means of communi- 
cation. You don't have to wait 
until there is a particular bill to 
discuss; you can use a variety of 
communication tools to intro- 
duce yourself as a constituent. 

In'all your conversations, 
whether behind the scenes or on 
the public record, picture yourself 
as a communicator. Try to be 
positive and informative, not 
defensive or hostile. It is rare 
that a legislator, once he or she 
has been attacked, will warm to 
your opinion or your cause. 

Whether you are communi- 
cating in person, by phone, by 
letter or by some other means, 
the following six rules apply. 

Id«nt£fy yourMlf. A legislator 
needs to know you are a voting 
constituent. 

Btt courtaous. Ask, do not 
demand. Be positive and polite. 

Be jiiaf. A legislator's time is 
limited and so is yours. 

Bm well informod. Have accurate 
information about the bills or 
other initiatives you wish to dis- 
cuss, and know the interests of 
your legislator. 

B« specific. Give reasons why a 
measure should be supported. 
Refer to local and district needs. 

B« appr«ciatlv«. Acknowledge 
past support and convey thanks 
for current action. 




PUBLIC 
TESTIMONY 

Public testimony is one of 
the best ways to convince 
legislators that your posi- 
tion is well considered and mat- 
ters to a number of people. This 
holds true whether you are 
addressing proposed legislation 
or the budgetary process. As a 
bonus, public testimony also pro- 
vides a platform for increasmg 
public awareness of your con- 
cerns. 

There are occasions when 
a public show of support is criti- 
cal. Because you are not a paid 
lobbyist, the fact that you are tak- 
ing the time to appear will weigh 
favorably with the legislators lis- 
tening to your testimony. Con- 
versely, if you do not testify, your 
silence can signal to legislators 
that the bill under consideration 
is not important to" your con- 
stituency. 

Ba prepariMl for expacted and 
un«xp«ct«d opportunitlM. In 

certain cases, you can plan well 
ahead for public testimony; for 
instance, budget hearings occur 
at approximately the same time 
every year. By marking your cal- 
endar, you can amass the kind of 
support you need well in advance 
to make an impressive showing 
and avoid last-minute prepara- 
tion. Sometimes, however, you 
do not have advanced warning, 
and you must also be able to 
respond with "crisis" advocacy. 
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Focu» on your pfosoittars. You 

can improve the impact of your 
testimony by selecting your pre- 
senters carefully and briefing 
them well. 

^ ChooM pfOMntors who r«pr*- 
■Mit broaiHMifkOd support, 
such as parwitSf stuilonts 
and prominont businsss load- 
•rs. 

^ Chooso your prsd«ntsrs both 
for thoir crodontiais and tho 
•ffsetiv«n«ss of thoir doiiv- 
•ry stylo. 

Chooso prosontors who havo 
somo public visibility. 

Coordinato tostlmony If moro 
than on* porson ss prosont* 
Ing, so that you mlnimizo 
dupSication. 

Discuss content and len^ of 
prasantatlons, amphasizinf 
brovity and clarity. 

Jkk. Anticlpato foilow-up quoa- 
tlons from logisSators. 



G«t in touch and stmy in touch. 

Sometimes there is room for con- 
tact with committee members or 
staff prior to or as follow-up to a 
hearing. 

^ Ascortain ahoMi of timo 
which committ** m«nilMrs 
wiii Iw at tha haarinK. Con- 
tact thOM friandiy to your 
cauaa to iat tham know you 
wiil IM appaaring. itianot 
unhaard of to hav« aympa- 
thatlc lagialatora actualiy 
piant quastlona for you or 
tha oppoaition in ordor to 
battar amplify your poaltion. 

jtk Try to arranga for your 
axparta to ma«t ahaad of 
tima with tha Icay bill apon* 
•or in ordar to aummariia 
m«|or polnta of taatimony. 

^ Aftar a haaring, conduct dam- 
aga control, If nacaaaary. If 
you hava dlacovar ad a partic- 
ularly hoatlla lagialator, fol- 
low up with a lattar addraaa- 
mi that latflalator'a con- 
cama. 



Submit writtan taatimony. Prior 
to the hearir^g, submit copies of 
testimony to the committee 
chairperson, the key bill sponsor 
and the minority and majority 
leaders. Copies of the testimony 
should be distributed to the rest 
of the committee members at the 
time of the hearing. (The State 
Board of Education also has rules 
on submission of written testimo- 
ny.) 

Gathar your aupportara. If you 

have time and are working with a 
larger group of advocates, try to 
build support for your position in 
other ways as well. Seek letters 
of support from a broad-based 
consrituency including corporate, 
civic, professional and education- 
al leaders who will command the 
respect of your legislators. 

Coordinata your afforta. Work 
with individuals and groups that 
share an interest in arts educa- 
tion ana may have some of the 
communication resources that 
you lack. When you submit testi- 
mony, you may want to solicit 
signatures from well-known indi- 
viduals and organizations who 
may not be testifying themselves. 
The impact can be substantial, 
and it is a favor you can easily 
return. 



Sproad tha word. Stay in touch 
with all of the organizations that 
are working for your cause, 
reporting the specific actions you 
have taken, contacts you have 
made, media coverage you have 
secured and more. You will find 
that soon you will be part of an 
information flow that will prove 
Invaluable. 

Convoy your gratituda. Regard- 
less of the outcome of the vote 
on your legislation, remember to 
thank all those who supported 
your cause — legislators, staff, 
those who gave tesrimony and 
your fellow advocates who did 
research, prepared materials or 
turned out for the hearing. 




PERSONAL 
VISITS 



Personal contact is proba- 
bly the most effective 
means of communication. 
By taking the time to meet your 
legislator in person, you are let- 
ting him or her know how seri- 
ous you are about the issue at 
hand. Again, when you add the 
fact that you are not a paid lob- 
byist but simply a constituent, 
your initiative will be regarded 
even more favorably. 

Keep in mind that legisla- 
tors want your support. They 
also may want your assistance 
regarding a specific issue and 
will anticipate that you are 
bringing useful in r. mation. 

Mah« <n appolntmsnt. All legis- 
lators have one or more district 
offices outside the state capitol. 
Call in advance to arrange for an 
appointment at this pffice. 

Sp«ak, but iist«n, too. Make the 
conversation an exchange. Try 
to be clear and informative, con- 
centrating on ways to get your 
legislator to focus on issues of 
importance to you and your fel- 
low constituents. 

Listen carefully to a legisla- 
tor's comments. This is not only 
a sign of respect, it is the best 
way to gauge a legislator's con- 



cerns or likely position on an 
issue. 

You may find that staff will 
guard a legislator's time carefully. 
Be prepared to articulate specifi- 
cally why you need personal con- 
tact with the legislator in ques- 
tion. If it is general conscious- 
ness-raising you are after, entice 
the lawmaker with an invitation 
to a specific event, where you can 
reinforce your words with con- 
crete examples. 

If your representative is just 
not available, plan to speak with 
the aide in charge of arts educa- 
tion. Get to know this person. 
Members of the legislative staff 
know the issues and have the ear 
of the legislator. They can be 
your best allies, and close work- 
ing relationships with them will 
bnng good results. 

/arunf £roup visit*. You may 

want to take along others who 
are well informed and committed 
to your position. Try to identify 
influential consdtuents to speak 
for your cause, but keep your 
delegation small enough for an 
easy exchange of views. Desig- 
nate one or two people to do the 
presenting so that a legislator 
does not feel bulldozed. 

Follow up. Leave your card and 
any written' information you may 
have prepared, and always follow 
up with a letter of appreciation 
for the lime given to you, includ- 
ing any additional information 
suggested by the visit. 
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TELEf^HONE 
CALLS 



Once you have made the 
acquaintance of your 
legislator, contact by 
telephone is quick, easy and 
appropriate. Nonetheless, make 
calls sparingly to the legislator, 
whose time is heavily taxed. 
Calls to his or her staff are gener- 
ally welcomed and handled 
thoughtfully. 

Telephone calls are particu- 
larly useful at key points in a leg- 
islative campaign. There is often 
only 24 hours notice prior to an 
important vote, and enough 
phone calls at the eleventh hour 
can actually sway a legislator's 
decision. 

Set up a phon« tree to 
accomplish this task at sliort 
notice. 

^ if you cannot reach the le£i»- 
\aior or his or her aide, leave 
a messaige; rncords are kept 
of pro and con calls. 
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Governor: 

The Honorable . 
Dear Governor 



LETTERS 

Lexers provide the chief fuel 
of iny legislative vehicle. 
They are read. They elicit 
responses^:.. While they may not 
have the imoact of a personal 
visit, they are measured, quite 
literally, in terms of volume. 
They rep resent' votes, for each 
letter-vy/^nter is. assumed to repre- 
sent several like-minded con- 
stituents. Generally, you will be 
sending letters oaly to your own 
legislators, unless you are repre- 
senting a group derived from 
more than one district. 

Format: Letters may be formal or 
informal, typewritten or hand- 
written. You may want to write 
on personal or business sta- 
tionery, for legislators tend to 
discount oiganization-generated 
letters. But do mention the 
group you are involved with if 
ycu think it will strengthen your 
position. 

GrMtings: if you know the legis- 
lator personally, make that clear. 
Address him or her by first name 
and sign your first name over 
your printed name. OtherAA/ise, 
use the following greetings 

Stat* RapraMntativa: 

The Honorable 



U.S. Rapratairtativa^ 

The Honorable 



Dear Mr /Ms. or 
Dear Congressman or 
Congresswoman 



U.S. Sanator: 

The Honorable . 
Dear Senator _ 



Tha President: 

The President 
Dear Mr. President 

Substance: You should compose 
your letters personally, giving spe- 
cific reasons for your position. 

^ Limit the lettor to a single 
issue and a single page. 

iAk State the main purpos« for 
your ietter in the first para- 
graph. 

If you are asking for support 
for (or opposition to) a partic- 
ular biilf give the bill number* 
sponsor, and ^itle or subject 
matter up front, for letters 
may not be read all the way 
through. 

Jk. if you think it will help, 
attach newspaper articles, 
editorials and other support 
material. 



Mk. if the iegislatof supports your 
position, acknowledge your 
appreciation. 

If you do not know the posi- 
tion of your legislator, end 
your letter with a request for 
a reply that will specify his or 
her position on the Issue. 

^ Conclude by expressing your 
appreciation for the time your 
legislator will take to respond. 

Fofthe Record: Send copies of 
your letters and their replies to 
legislative committee members, to 
other organizations and to con- 
stituents of vour cause. 




Dear Mr. /Ms. or Dear Assembly- 
man or Assemblvwoman 



State Senator: 

The Honorable . 
Dear Senator _ 



CLtNA LA ROSA 
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Sample 
Letters to 
Legislators 



You have just learned that 
legislators will soon be vot- 
ing on a bill that would sig- 
nificantly reduce the fund- 
ing previously designated 
to fulfill state mandates for 
arts education. You and 
your colleagues decide to 
launch a letter-writing 
campaign, trying to reach 
as many legislators as pos- 
sible before the vote is 
taken. 




OH: 



Or 



th 



'3rd 



7// 



ere-- -you ^^de^^ 



a^-^ScO<ra^^s .Vacate 



\0T 

io5 



ssoe- 
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/ 



/ear 



'Ort 



Or, 



/ 



Co. 



'on 



On 



'in 



to 



'the 



you 




TELEGRAMS, 
MAILQRAMS AND 
FAXES 

Telegrams, mailgrams and 
faxes are fast, easy ways to 
communicate with legisla- 
tors when the need for action is 
critical, generally just prior to a 
committee or floor vote. Although 
they are not weighed as heavily 
as persona! letters, they are 
counted. You can call Western 
Union at its nationwide toll-free 
telephone number: 1-800-325-6000 
The Office of Legislative Services 
can provide you with the phone 
numbers and fax numbers 
of your legislators. 



QUICK LIST 

AS part of your prepara- 
tion, prepare a quick list 
of infomiation that will 
provide easy access to names of 
legislators on special committees, 
important phone numbers and 
other pertment, frequently needed 
information The Alliance for Arts 
Education/Nev; Jersey produces 
such a list, but you may want to 
develop your own. (See pages 
168-169 for a quick list outline.) 
Keep this list up-to-date, as it is 
your lifeline to quick action. 
Distribute it widely; it will be one 
of your most popular resource 
items. 



LINDfllY JONDAN 
ONAOE TWO 
WASNINSTON SCHOOL 
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OTHER METHODS 
O F 

COMMUNICATION 

There are many ways to 
engage your legislators in 
a more relaxed and expan- 
sive setting. You will probably 
find that legislators will welcome 
the opportunity to increase the.*- 
visibility by attending everts ycj 
hold. And if they support your 
position, you can use their clout 
to gain further community 
support. 

^ Invii* Uglslators to •xhlbltK, 
p«rf6niiancM, organizational 
maatin^, or tours of innova- 
tlva arta atfucatlon procrama. 

JL Aak la^slators to spaak at 
occasions whara thay will 
raach a larga audlanca. 

JL Ananga for laglslators to 
attamJ spacial braakfasts or 
lunch maatlna^s whara you 
introduca tham to Influantlal 
aupportara of arta aducation. 

Offganiza arts aducatlon 
focus days, whan taams of 
advocatas vialt ttia stata 
capKol to aducata laglslators 
on ralavant Issuas. 
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ACHIEVING YOUR GOALS 

he basic legislative 
process that has been 
outlined in the preceding 
pages may seem intimi- 
dating, but if you take 
one step at a time, you' 
will discover how easy it 
is to work in this arena. 
All lobbyists will tell you that " 
lobbying is an ongoing endeavor. 
You may initiate communication 
with legislators because of a par- 
ticular bill or specific issue and 
find you are unable to persuade, 
them to support your position. 
Don't measure your success in 
such narrow terms. 

Your goal is to educate your 
legislators and develop good 
working relationships with them. 
Every contact you have helps lay 
the groundwork for future ex- 
changes. Each time you meet, or 
send a letter, or testify, it wi-'. be 
easier to communicate your views 
and gain support for your cause. 



KRItTtN MORRtt 
QRADE TWa 
IIMIR »CKOQL 
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WORKING WITHIN THE 
EDUCATIONAL ARENA 




NEW JERSEY 
STATE BOARD 
OF EDUCATION 



n addition to the New Jersey State Legislature, the other state level 
body that has a major impact on arts education is the New Jersey 
State Board ofEducatioii. Unlike your local school board, 
which is focused on the business of running a 
school district, this body provides general supervision and control of 
public educaUon. It makes policy decisions, adopts recommendations 
and develops codes that can spur reform or reinforce the status quo. 

State Law NJSA 18A:4-3 etseq. provides that "the general super- 
vision and control of public education in this State, except higher edu- 
cation, and of the State Department of Education shall be vested in the 
State Board, which shall formulate plans and make recommendations 
for the unified continuous and efficient development of public educa- 
tion, other than higher education, of people of all ages in the State..." 

The Board is empowered to make, enforce, modify and repeal 
rules and regulations that carry out the school laws as they are passed 
by the Legislature. 



J*CIYN IROWN 
ARltDI IIBHT 
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APPOINTMENTS TO THE BOARD 



Appointed by the Governor, with the advice and consent of the State 
Senate, State Board of Education moribers serve without compensa- 
tion for terms of six years. The Board consists of 13 voting members 
including a representative of the State Board of Higher Education 
and the Chancellor of Higher Education, an ex-officio member with- 
out a vote. By law, three members of the Board must be women, 
and no two members may be appointed from one county. The Com- 
missioner of Education is the secretary of the Board and serves as its 
official agent for all purposes. Since \97S, the Board has included a 
nonvoting student representative, chosen annually by the State Stu- 
dent Councils Association. 



MEETINGS OF THE BOARD 



The New Jersey State Board of Education usually meets on the first 
Wednesday of each month. Members of the public are allowed to 
observe these sessions and are invited to present public comment on 
items placed on the Board's agenda during monthly public comment 
sessions held two weeks prior to the Board meeting. Proposed rules 
are published in the New jersey Register, prior to adoption. Written 
comments on agenda items may be submitted at any time to the 
office of the State Board of Education, 225 West State Street, Tren- 
ton/ New Jersey 08618. 

The office of the New Jersey Slate Board of Education will pro- 
vide a copy of the Board's agenda, information on procedures and 
the current membership of the Board and its committees to any indi- 
vidual or organization It is possible to receive regular correspon- 
dence on monthly meetings and agendas if you request it. The State 
Board of Education office maybe contacted at 609-292-0739. 



JENNIFER WHITE 
GRADE TWELVE 
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More specifically, it: 

H r«vi«ws policies proposed by 
tiM CofnmiMMoii«r of Educa- 
tion; 

H confirms appolntmonts to 
tCto Stato Dopartmont of 

Education; 

flU conaltfars appoals from tho 
CommiMionar's dacisions 
Involving tdiool lawa, coth 
trovaralas and diaputas; 

I tats ntlaa nocaasary fof car- 
rying out atata aducailon 
law, aa wall as nilas for tha 
suparvlslon and control of 
tha atata's public schools. 
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S«rMa 






THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCA- 
TION AND ARTS EDUCATION 

Such issues as state man- 
dates for arts education, 
high school graduation 
requirements for the 
arts, monitoring and 
assessment legislation, 
core course proficien- 
cies in the arts, state 
goals for arts education and rec- 
ommendations from special task 
forces and commissions are all 
addressed by the State Board. 




R«qu«Bt nn mfnAn of th« Stat* 
Board of Education's monthly 

moating. You will find that many 
of the issues under discussion 
will have a long-term impact on 
arts education and are subject to 
a comprehensive review process. 
There is generally plenty of time 
to track activity, receive and 
review reports and respond dur- 
ing public comment sessions. 

Plan ahaad so you can partlcipata 
In tha public commont procaM. It 

is important to make your pres- 
ence felt during hearings and 
through the submission of writ- 
ten testimony, it demonstrates 
the continued support for arts 
education throughout the state, 
and provides specific responses 
to proposals under consideration. 
Alone, public testimony will not 
change the decisions of the State 
Board, but you^" comments will 
receive consideration by this 
group of decision makers. 

Uaa your knowladfa of St«t« 
Board action to antlclpata and 
plan for ciiantfa at tlta local 
school district laval. That knowl- 
edge will be critical as you work 
with local school board' members 
and school administrators to 
ensure the effective translation 
and implementation of mandates 
supporting arts education pro- 
gramming in the schools. 



JAMEt SAW^tON 
NANDOLPH HI«H 
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THE LOCAL SCHOOL DISTRICT 

While each of the 21 
New jersey coun- 
ties has a county 
superintendent, 
who is appointed 
by the Commis- 
sioner of Educa- 
tion and charged 
with the responsibility of ensur- 
ing that districts within his or 
her jurisdiction follow state laws 
and regulations, it is the job of 
the local school boards to set 
policy for and govern individual 
school districts. District superin- 
tendents also play a critical role 
■in this process. There are cur- 
rently 6 1 4 school districts — 22 
nonoperating and 692 operating 
~ in New Jersey. A small por- 
tion of the boards governing 
these districts are appointed by a 
mayor, but most are elected by 
the ioc^l community. 

You will find that the par- 
ticulars of administration differ 
from district to district, but each 
school board is ultimately 
answerable to and derives its 
power from the Slate Legisla- 
ture. When a school board fails 
in its mission, the state can and 
will assume control. 

Because procedures vary 
from district to district, it is 
impossible to provide a compre- 
hensive description of the work- 
ing structures of the state's local 
school districts, but there are 
basic facts and issues that 
apply to all local school boards. 
A review of these will give you 
the tools you need to begin to 
participate as an advocate for 
arts education. 



ONADI TWILVI 
EAST flCUNtWICK 
MIftH tCMOOL 
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school boards must nM«t at iMst onca sv^ry two months. Most 
hold a formal mooting one* a month and working sasalons on a 
woakly basis. 

Local school boards are subject to the Open Meetings Act of 
1975, commonly known as the "Sunshine Law." which requires 
that all discussions and official acLions of a public body take 
place in public, except for specific limited exemptions. 
Therefore, committee meetings, assuming a majority of board 
members are invited, must also be open to the public. Any 
committee empowered to take action must also open their 
meetings to the public, regardless oi' how many committee 
members are there. 

As to the participation ot the public in these meecines. 
each board can make its own determination of how and when 
such participation can take place. 

Tho school board is a policy-making body, and, according to tho 
NJSBA Doiogato Aasambly of 1976, should have a school 
district policy manual of tho district** philosophy. 

Unfortunately, many school boards may operate without 
clearly defined policies and goals, including specific objectives 
regarding arts education. The line between policy and 
administration, as it relates to specific responsibilities of the 
board versus its district superintendent, is often blurred. 



Does your school board meet Sunshine 
Law requirements? 

Does it provide for public comment, and 
under what circumstances? 

Are procedures spelled out in writing? 



How does your school distnct define 
policy goals' 

What process of review exists? 

If your board operates without a manual 
is there a way to propose changes in 
regulations so that policy goals are 
written and reviewed regularly? 



School board mombars aro drawn from the entire community 
and often have little direct experience with the educational 
system. 

Members are elected to represent their entire distnct. not ]ust 
the area in which they live or where their supporters live. In 
their capacity as school board members, they function as state 
officials and'must operate together to.make decisions. 



How does your school board educate 
itself on important issues? 

Does it provide a sufficient forum for an 
exchange ot ideas? 

Can you propose ways to contribute to 
that education process through 
presentations to the board? 



School boards have five, seven or nine members, the latter 
beinK the most prevalent. NlnoHnember boards and the few 
seveivmember boards generally adopt m committee system, 
whereas flve-membef boards act as committees of the whole. 

School district personnel are expected to provide information 
and investigate all positions; the superintendent is asked for a 
recommendation on each issue raised. T\pical committees 
include curriculum, buildings and grounds, finance, policy and 
personnel. 



How effective is your board at reviewing 
issues and not simply adopting the 
recommendations of its superintendent' 

Is there a way to enlist the support of 
principals or other staff to provide more 
detailed information on proposals 
affecting arts education' 





Th« bcMrd f«llM h«avUy on th« district «ip«riiit«iKl»nt who 
tofvos a» tho chiof ftdministnitiyo offlcor. Tho Miporintondont 
is tho chiof advisor to tho board, ths sxocutlvo offlcor of tho 
school district and tho oducatlonal loador of tho community. 

The selection of the superintendent is probably the most 
important decision a school board will make. The 
superintendent will be a source of information and 
suggestions, and will raise issues of his or her own concern. 
The superintendent is required to have a seat on the board of 
education employing him or her, and is granted a right to 
speak on any issue, although he or she has no right to vote. 



Can you provide input in the hiring of a 
superintendent in your school district? 

How receptive is your superintendent to 
the issues of arts education? 

Is he or she available to meet with 
community groups, the PTA, teachers and 
others to discuss arts education? 

Does your school board rely almost 
exclusively on the superintendent's 
recommendations? 



Each school district has Its own chain of command. 

Sometimes this hierarchy is assumed but not written into a 
policy manual. Normally, the chain of command runs from the 
school board to the superintendent and central office 
administrators, then to the principals and, finally, to the 
classroom- teachers. 



Identify the chain of command followed 
our district. Can you present 
jsats directly to board members or 
should you approach a principal or the 
superintendent? 

Where do you begin when you are trying 
to get your school board to develop new 
policies on arts education issues? 



Tho law roquiros school boards to datormlho curriculum and tho 
salactlon of textbooks. 

Boards of education have three fundamental responsibilities in 
the area of curriculum: 

• to approve what is being taught; 

• to ensure that students are learnmg what is being taught; 

• to ensure that the resources needed for learning are avail- 
able and being used effectively. 



Who makes curriculum 
recommendations? 

If it is a curriculum committee, who is 
allowed to sit on this committee or be 
heard by this committee? 

Are members of your school board simply ! 
rubber stamping recommendations of the i 
superintendent without consideration of 
district goals or curriculum objectives? 

If arts education courses are being 
propose'd, has staff prepared the 
necessary information to allow the board 
to approve such courses? 

Does your scht^ol board provide for 
members of the community to address 
curriculum issues in committee as well as 
before the board? 
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In N«w J«rs«y, loc«l propsrty t«x«ft ar« th« ni«Jor sourc* of 
school funding, although tho sUto tooks to mlnimlzo diaparitio* 
In tpondlng hotwoon districts by supplomontlng district 
rssourcas. 

School districts are also limited by budget caps, which are 
imposed by the State Legislature to control the amount of state 
aid and local taxes that can be spent on education. 

Budget discussions begin every spring among all school 
personnel. Central office administrators review recommenda- 
tions that are received by the principals, and then develop an 
entire budget for the school board to review each fall. 

The school board reviews the budget and seeks input 
from the community. If the board is appointed, budget 
approval will be the result of the board of estimate. If the board 
is elected, the voters will appiove the budget. 

Therefore, in addition to electing school board members, 
voters are likely to be voting on the school budget. Budget 
hearings are usually held at the same time as elections. 

If budget disputes arise, there are local mechanisms to 
resolve them. However, upon appeal of district members, the 
Commissioner of Education may have to step in and take 
action to resolve these disputes. 



How is the budget developed and 
approved in your district? 

Is there room for constructive participa- 
tion at public hearings? 

How can you rally support for particular 
arts education initiatives during these 
public hearings and at the time of the 
vote? 
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There is no cioubl thai your locai 
school board will play a decisive 
role in the expansion or rcauc- 
lion 01 arts education program- 
ming in your school district. The 
health of arts education deoends 
on the choices school boards 
make, particularly when fiTidmc! 
is tight and the arts arc vulnera- 
ble to budget cuts. This is when 
advocacy becomes critical. 

As an advocate for the arts 
as basic to a quality education, 
you can pressure the board to 
explore other ways to resolve the 
school budget. You also can 
generate support trom members 
of the community who elected 
these board members. 

School board members 
must answer lo their con- 
^tiiuent.s. /\nd while it is 
true that some members oi the 
community are opposed to pay- 
ing more taxes, most residents 
sincerely believe In the need to 
provide a quality education tor 
all children. Build upon this 
widely held belief by educating 
voters on the issues concerning 
arts education and encouraging 
them to exercise their rights and 
responsibilities as citizens 



THE INDIVIDUAL SCHOOL 

Principals in individual 
schools have some dis- 
cretion about how they 
use supplemental 
monies, who they may 
hire, and what materials 
may be used to teach 
the arts. With the 
recent move toward school- 
based management, where 
administrators share the deci- 
slon-rriaking process with teach- 
ers and parents, there are imnne- 
diale benefits for arts education 
—increased accountability, 
expanded teacher/parent inter- 
action, and new resources for 
curriculum initiatives. 

Moreover, as school dis- 
tricts tackle new challenges 
mandated by the state, they will 
he looking to indi\1dual schools 
lo develop and implement inno- 
vative programs that comply with 
these mandates. In the end. the 
schools that have assumed this 
responsibility will most likelv 
succeed in achieving the kind of 
educational rctorm these laws 
and mandates are intended to 
;^timuiaie. 



ISSUES RELATED TO 
ARTS EDUCATION 

Thanks, in part, to laws 
enacted by the State 
Legislature and the 
administrative code 
implemented by the 
Slate Board of Educa- 
tion, arts education 
issues are at the heart of 
educational reform in New Jersey 
(see pages NO-143). School 
board members, school princi- 
pals, superintendents and others 
must address arts education 
issues. 

As an arts education advo- 
cate, you need to work both in 
the political and educational 
arena to target these individuals 
with your message, Vou have lo 
:r\' to intluence ihe accisions of 



an elected school board and build 
support within each school in 
your school district, 

As you pursue your advo- 
:acy efforts, tr\' to focus your dis- 
cussions on the following points; 

I th« •xlst«nc« of written 

poiicy dir*ctiv4M outlining 
comprohonftivo, ftoquontial 
K-12 arts oducation; 

H tho organization and admin- 
istration of arts program- 
mingf including tha avail- 
ability cf arts supervisors 
and co<»rdinators; 

H tha infant of curriculum to 
davalop knowiedga of and 
shiiis in tha arts; 

I tha banafits of arts produc- 
tion and tha study of 
history and aasthatics: 



tha integration of tha arts 
into tha general curriculum; 

the teaching process, includ- 
ing certification of teachers, 
evaluation and assessment 
of curriculum, in-service 
training and prep-time; 



the availability of equip- 
ment, materialSt supplies 
and facilities for the teach- 
ing of visual art, media art, 
dance, musiCt theater and 
creative writing. 



FUNDRAISINQ 



rts programs cost money. Some of your own advocacy efforts 
may cost money There/ore. knowing your way around the 
world offundraising can increase the likelihood that your 
projects will come to fruition. Just remember that the 
success of your advocacy efforts need not depend pri- 
marily on your ability to raise funds. 
Your local library can provide you with a wide selection of books 
and articles on fundraising. You will quickly find, however, that many 
of these resources are directed at organizations rather than individuals, 
and many of the grants available are geared toward larger entities with 
proven track records. 

If you are seeldng funding for smaller projects, tlie alternatives 
will vary depending upon your goals and your circumstances. To iielp 
you with your fundraising efforts, this chapter provides you with a series 
of questions to start you thinking, as vjell as an abbreviated list of 
resource materials and a list of public grants resources. 
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WHAT YOU U^m TO KNOW 



syou begin mapping 
out a fundraising plan, 
consider the following 
questions and spend 
some time formulating 
answers. 



What Is th« nature of iUm project 
fof which you wiU tw raising 
funds? 

Is it a one-time event, a 
demonstration project, a 
promotional or educational 
product, an ongoing pro- 
gram or an advocacy cam- 
paign? 

^ Is it iocal or statewide, com- 
munity-based or school- 
based? 

^ Who is your audience? 
Who will benefit^ 

Who aro you working with and 
how wiii this datarmina tha math- 
oda you uaa to fund your project? 

^ Are you working alone, with 
colleagues, within an orga- 
nizational structure, in part- 
nership with a group or with 
an individual school^ 

Who in the community mvght sup- 
port your project? 

^ Are there people or groups 
who have supported you or 
your partners before and 
might do so again? 

^ Have you considered how a 
school, corporation, social 
club or community organi- 
zation might lend credibility 
as well as specific resources 
to your project? 



Whsat wiii your anticipated project 
cost? 

^ Have you prepared a specific 
budget and received bids 
from several vendor?), bear- 
ing in mind that funders will 
look for evidence that you 
have found ways to save 
money? 

Have you considorad whether you 
can earn money o- witi hava to 
raise all the money for your pro- 
ject? 

How much of the cost of your 
project, if any, can be cov- 
ered through earned income 
such as admission fees? 

^ 1! earned income is not 

appropriate, how much fund- 
ing might come through 
grants and how much will 
have to come through indi- 
vidual fundraising activities? 

What Itind of fundraising is appro- 
priate and useful for your project? 

^ Fundraising events such as 
concerts or auctions, tele- 
phone and/or letter solicita- 
tions, one-on-one appeals, 
specific grant proposals, bake 
sales and sales of promotional 
items are all options for 
fundraising, but which ones 
are most likely to succeed for 
you? 

Do you have a weii-conceived 
description of the project? 

^ Have you produced a brief 
project description that can 
be used as the informational 
base for presentations, pro- 
posals and the general pro- 
motion of your project idea? 

^ Does this description provide 
basic information to make a 
credible case, including the 
purpose of the project, the 
participants, your affiliation, 
a budget, a list of contribu- 
tors and your publicity plan^ 



What i9 the time frame for your 
project? 

^ Have you planned enough 
in advance to: 

♦ tie in to school budget 
deliberations; 

♦ arrange for facilities, per- 
sonnel and publicity; 

♦ allow for flexibility in 
scheduling; 

♦ manage the time- 
consuming activity of 
fundraising? 

How cio you fim^ potential fun* 
ders? 

^ Can you afford to have 

someone working solely on 
developing tunding sources- 
or will it be a ioint effort 
shared among severai ^'ol- 
uuteers? 

^ Do you have access to mail 
ing lists or fundraising con- 
tact lists of "most likely can- 
didates." perhaps borrowed 
from supportive organiza- 
tions? 

^ Car\ you identify a key sup- 
port person who can be an 
influential conduit to poten- 
tial funding sources? 




RESOURCES FOR 
RJNDRAISING STRATEGIES 

If you want lo develop an 
eticcuvc tundraising strate- 
gy, u pays lo take the time to 
consult wuh professionals 
and read the materials they 
have written. Mere arc iiist a 
few titles and orcjanizations 
worth pursumg. 

^ Hew Jarsay StaU Council on 
th« Ar*», Alls Akmagcmcnt Col 
haions. New lersey State Coun- 
cil on the Arts, CN 306. Trenton. 
NI 08625:' 609-292-61 30. 

This project was developed to 
disseminate information on non- 
profit management and grants- 
ma nshin Books, pamphlets and 
periodicals selected as part of the 
collect'- • are available at partici- 
patmc^ tihranes throughout New 
lersey 

^ New England Foundation for 
tho Arts and the American Coun- 
cil for the Arts, /Vie /\/ts Cn) lu 
School. An Arts Educauon Hand 
hook American Council for the 
Arts. 1 Hast 53rd Street. New 
York. NY H)022.2i2'245-4510. 

Chapter l-ive. entitled "Fundrais- 
inq. ' is an excellent introduction 
'o lundraisnii:^ for arts education, 
fnpics include. 

♦ the t^asics you should know. 

♦ where you begin; 

♦ how you can get money tor 
arts-in education programs. 

♦ how you can identify individu- 
als to ask for money: 

♦ how to write a proposal, and 
more. 

^ BuslneM Committee for the 
Arts, Al ls tJucation R<^sourcc 
uuida. Business Committee lor 
the Arts. 1 775 Broadway, Suite 
510. New York. NY 10019:212- 
nb4-0600. 



This resource guide provides 
lools to approach the business 
communuv Topics include; 

♦ Ideas and case studies to illus- 
trate whv the arts are needed 
in education; 

♦ arts education proiects; 

♦ and a listing of other 
resources and readings. 

The Business Committee for the 
Arts, Inc . is a nauonal not-for- 
profit organisation of business 
leaders committed to encourag- 
ing and developing business 
partnerships with the arts, 
Contact them for copies of 
other usciul publications they 
distribute. 

^ National Aftsemlily of State 
Arte Agencies* Arts ana Eduai ■ 
Hanabook: A Guide to Pro- 
Juciivc Coilahorcmons. jonathan 
Katz. editor. National Assembly 
of State Arts Agencies. 1010 Ver- 
mont Avenue NVV. Suite 920. 
Washington. DC 20005: 202-347- 
(-.352. 

This handbook provides all kinds 
of information on resources thai 
will lead lo effective collabora - 
tions tor arts education. While 
it is not a lunding guide, this 
handbook defines resources in 
•he broad ^^ense. and explains 
how luncimy fits into the larger 
context, 

^ The Mitchell Guide to Foun- 
dations, Corporations^ and Their 

Managers, Wendy P. Littman. 
editor. Belle Mead, NJ 08502. 

This guide is designed lo provide 
nonprofit organizations with 
essential information about 
potential sources of funding for 
both ongoing activities and spe- 
cial proiects. 

^ The Foundation Center, 

79 Fifth Avenue, New York. NY 
10003-3050; 212-620-4230. 

The Foundation Center offers an 
extensive library' or information 
on corporate, foundation and 
public funding sources. The 



Center also has tour "cooperat- 
ing collections ' in New lersey. 
The State Library in Trenton has 
the largest collection, which 
includes the annual reports of 
New lersey foundations. 

^ The Grantsnianship Center, 

P.O. Box 6210, Los Angeles, 
CA 90014: 213-482-9860. 

The Grantsmanship Center offers 
a variety of publications address- 
ing fundraising and management 
strategies for nonprofit organiza- 
tions seeking to improve their 
financial viability. The Center 
can provide you with a detailed 
listing of iheir materials. 
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PUBLIC GRANTS RESOURCES 

This section lists public 
grants provided by [\\c 
National [•ndovvn'icni \or 
the Arts, the U.S. 
Department oi Educj- 
Ijon. the New lersey 
Slate Council on the 
Arts and the New lerscy 
Department ot lidiication. Most 
oi the grants outlined below are 
.1 warded to organizations rather 
than individuals 



f[-:deral funding for 
arts education 

NATIONAL ENDOWMENT 
FOR THE ARTS 

riic lollowinq proicct cateqoriL-s 
.ire auministcrea through the 
\*ational U ndovvment lor the 
.\its Arts in Education Pn^t^ram. 

Art* Education Partnership Grants 

Contact. Alts in Education lYo- 

These tyrants are awarded lo 
state arts agencies" arts educa- 
tion programs to support artist 
residencies m a variety o\ educa 
iional setlinqs The \^rants al^o 
Mipport other proiects that help 
Miake the arts a basic part ot 
•Mv K 12 edL.caiion mcludiiM^ 
'!-acner training;, coniererccs 

the develc^pment and imnle 
•r.eniaiion oi sequential ails cur 
i:culd 

Arts Education Collaboration 
Inltlativa 

^ \)nltIL^t Alts in Education l^ro 
:ram ,^)2 h82-5'42^ 

The initiative beqan as a pilot 
'.M'oqram in ilscal vear i^n)!. a 
. awards nniithvear cooperative 

i^reenienis to arts orL^anizations 



:nat are worKine; with a scnool oi 
'^ch(Doi district to help make the 
uris basic to the education oi all 
•tudcnts. Applicants must iia\'e 
in place welt -planned partner 
sliips and demonstrate stronq 
'commitments oi' personnel, lime 
md linancial support over a 
period 01 time. In fiscal year 
1 SIX awards were made 
rant^ing irom $5S.()()0 to 
'ii 1 50.000 tor three vear projects. 

Teachart of the Arts Summer 
Fellowship Program 

(\>ntact Council Tor Basic Educa- 
tion. 202-347-41 71 

The National Endowment tor the 
Arts has awarded a cooperative 
.j^rcemcnt to the Council lor 
;-'.asic Fducation iCB[:i lo de- 
eion market and implement a 
'.eacnei's o! the arts summer tci 
lowship pr{5<jram CBE must raise 
matcninq lunas to award at least 
I ;i lellowsnips. 



Di«ciplln« Grants 

The National Endowment for the 
Arts also awards arts discipline 
grants to arts organizations and 
institutions that may use these 
funds to support their educa- 
tional activities in the arts. The 
discipline catagories are as 
foHows: 

Challenge & Advancement 
Grants Programs 
202-682-5436 

Dance Program 
202-682-5435 

Design Arts Program 
202-682-6437 

Expansion Arts Program 
202-682-5443 

Folk Arts Program 
202-682-5449 

Inter-Arts Program 
202-682-5444 

international Program 
202-682-5422 

Literature Program 
202-682-5451 

Locals Program 
202-682-5431 

Media Arts Program 
202-682-5452 

Museum Program 
202-682-5442 

Music Program 
202-682-5445 

Opera-Musical Theater Program 
202-682-5447 

Office for Special Constituencies 

202-682-5532 

(TDD 202-682-5496) 

Theater Program 
202-682-5425 

Visual Arts Program 
202-682-5448 



U.S. DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION 

Tho U.S. Depatiment ol bduca- 
lion awards qrani? lo state and 
l.»Lal educational at?cncios, pub 
•:l and nonprolU educational 
.r.siiiutions and organizations, 
•Hui individuals. Some ni the 
'grants programs listed below are 
specilicallv geared to the arts, 
while others provide fundint^ lor 
proiccts that use the arts to 
.ichievc different qoals, 

The lollowing mtormation 
was drawn irom an article pre- 
pared by )udith Lvnne Hanna. an 
education prot^rann specialist at 
the U.S. Department or tEduca- 
lion. Her article, "U.S. Depart- 
ment o\ llducation Programs 
ihal Support Arts Education " 
.ippearea in Dc5CT f'orAris dJu- 
.■juon. voi. 93.. no. 1. Septenv 
her/ October I^'>^1. pp. 21-26. 

Arts in Education Ptogjium 

(Seepage 122 in this handbook.) 
Conkici Division ot Formula 
Grants. 202-401 - lor>9 

Education for tha Disadvantaged • 

Grants to Local Education 
Agencies 

ConUfct. Compensatory' F.duca- 
lion Prot^rarns. 202-401 - 1(>82 

Dru^-Froe Schools and 

Communitlas - State ana Local 
Programs 

nitact. Urui^-l^ree Schools and 
'/ommumties. 202-40l-L5^^ 

Drug-Free Schools and 
Communities - Ledcral Activities 
Giants I'lograms 
^\tntact l.)ruq-l-ree Schools and 
Communities, 202 -40 M 599 



Neglected and Delinquent 
Children 

^:onkKt. Di\'ision CM Pro^^rams 
Support, ia2-4r3!-()70i 

State Block Grant 

L\v?f<;a; Di\'ision t:i( Formula 
Grants. 202-401-! 154 

Magnet Schools Aasistance 
Program 

Contact: Division ot'Discr. 
nonary Grants, 202-40 1 -ms^ 

Jacob K. Javlts Fellowship 
Program 

Contact: Division tor Hi<.^her Ldu- 
cation Incentive Programs. 
202-708-9^15 

Patricia Rotierts Harris Fellowship 

Program 

c.^ntaci Division oi Hiyher F.du* 
nation Incentive Program, 
202-708'859h 

National Diffusion Network 
Pro^i n 

Contact. 202-2 H -2 I 3*1 

improving Instruction in Visual 
Arts Educaticn 

Contact. tMJ2-742-5^53 

Learning to Read through 
the Arts Program 

CotMact: 212-W-S5()5 

History Theatre of Ideas 

C.-^nlaCl: ^0! -273-2250 

College Studies for the Gifted 

Contact: 913-628-4536 

Folger Library Shakespeare 
Festivals 

Contact. 202-544-7077 

Jacob R. iavits Gifted and 
Talsnted .student Program 

Contact: Programs tor the 
Improvement of Practice. 
202-219-2187 

Arts Connection: Talent Beyond 
Words 

C('>nf(7rL-212-564-50C)Q 

National Center for Research and 
Development in the Education of 
Giftad and Talented Children and 
Youth 

Contact: Office of Research, 202- 
219-2223 



Secondary Education and 
Transitional Programs for Youth 
with Disabilities 

CoiUact: Division of Educational 
Services. 202-732-1 in^ 

White House Commission on 
Presldentlel Scholars 

Contact: 202-40 l-0^8b 

Blue Ribbon Schools Program 

Contact: 202-2 19-2 1 38 



lOi. 
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STATE FUNDING FOR 
THE ARTS 

NEW JERSEY STATE COUNCIL ON 
THE ARTS 

The New Jersey State Council on 
the Arts' Arts Education Program 
administers two grants programs 
designed to further arts basic to 
education. 

Artists in Education Program 

Contact: Berda Rittenhouse, 
609-292-6130 

The Artists in Education Program 
(AiE] awards matching grants to 
public, private and parochial 
schools; school districts; non- 
profit community organizations; 
nonprofit local arts centers; and 
other organizations that sponsor 
not-for-profit community pro- 
jects. Grants are used to help 
support artists residencies rang- 
ing in length from five days to 
five months. Grant recipients 
must demonstrate how the resi- 
dencies will compliment a com- 
prehensive basic arts education 
program already in place. 

In-service teacher work- 
shops are conducted as an inte- 
gral part of all AIE residencies. 
The visiting artists work with 
teachers on specific content 
areas to impart new skills in a 
particular art form. The artists 
also focus on curriculum devel- 
opment to help teachers incorpo- 
rate the arts into their regular les- 
son plans. The intent of these 
workshops is to extend the 
impact of the residencies. 

The NjSCA offers residencies in 
the following areas: 

Architecture ♦ Dance ♦ Folk 
Arts ♦ Music (jazz) ♦ Media Arts 
♦ Theater/Drama ♦ Visual 
Arts/Crafts ♦ Writing 

Arts Basic to Education 
Grants Program 

Contact: Berda Rittenhouse. 
609-292-6130 



Arts Basic to Education grants 
were introduced in fiscal year 
1 988 to assist the operations and 
projects of arts organizations 
involved in ma'-cing the arts basic 
to a quality ed:i'::;lion, 

Arts organizations whose 
primary mission is .to provide arts • 
basic to education programs, 
projects or services to children i». 
grades K-12 can apply for either 
General Operating Support or 
Special Project Support in this 
grants category. 

Discipline-specific arts 
organizations applying for Gen- 
eral Operating Support in their 
own particular disciplines can 
also apply for Special Project 
Support in the Arts Basic to Edu- 
cation grants category. The 
award is considered an expan- 
sion grant and is intended to sup- 
port an ongoing project or ser- 
vice that promotes the arts as 
basic to education for children in 
grades K-12. 

All Arts Basic to Education grant 
applicants must meet the follow- 
ing evaluation criteria: 

^ a demonstration of board 
and administration commit- 
ment and the organization's 
ability to advance sequential 
learning in the arts; 

^ a commitment to advocacy 
for literacy in the arts; 

^ strong evidence ot* coopera- 
tive planning with education 
institutions and local arts 
agencies; 

^ and more. 

It is important to note that the 
State Arts Council requests that 
all grant applicants provide 
financial and other narrative 
information that addresses their 
arts education activities. 





N£W JERSEY DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION 

The New lersey Deparimenr of Educa- 
tion provides funding to tv;o. statewide 
arts education organizations, the New 
Jersey School for the Arts and the New 
lersey State Teen Arts Progrann. in addi- 
tion to these two programs the State 
Department of Education also tunds arts 
education activities indirectly through 
various other grants programs, such as 
the Gifted and Talented Program, It also 
has committed funds to oversee the Core 
Course Proticiencies for the Arts panel 
process (see page 

N«w JerMy School for tho Arts 

Contact: Abraham Beller, b09-633-394l 

The New jersey School for the Arts offers 
advanced courses in arts education for 
students in grades 9- 12. The work- 
shops, classes, career aays and other 
services are held on the campuses ol 
state and community colleges througn- 
out New lersey, as well as in facilities in 
local school districts. Funding for the 
New Jersey School for the Arts is 
approved by the New Jersey State Board 
of Education. 

Now Jersoy Stato Toon Artt Program 

Contact: ^08-745-3898 

The New lersey State Teen Arts Program 
receives funding from the State Depart- 
ment of Education and is adn^inistered 
bv the i\liddlesex County Cultural and 
!leritage Commission It serves students 
..iges 13 through 19 

The State Teen Arts Prosram. 

^ sponsors hands-on workshops con- 
ducted by professional artists repre- 
senting even,' region of the state; 

^ oilers one-on-one sessions that 
enable artists to guide students; 

^ and develops programs that aug- 
ment and enhance school instruc- 
tion in the arts. 

The Slate Teen Aits Program is the only 
New Jersey education program that 
directly involves students and faculty 
(rom more than 500 schools each year. 



Killer Whale 

I follow scent© with my very long beak, 
From what I've seen I have to say "eek." 
Piles of garbage lying around. 
Big piles offish on the sea's ground. 
Black ones, green ones, and even red. 
But most of all. they all are dead. 




As I passed an oil tanker's tug boat, 
I see cans of black stuff starting to float, 
I woncier what this stufP might be. 
But then something happened, you see. 
This black stuff starts to cover me. 
Oh my goodnessl 1 can not see. 



You can help clean our bodies of water. 
Help to prevent the awful sea slaughter. 
Cleaning up will be a smart move. 
To really get us in the groove. 
To do our part almost every day, 
3ut right now, we can only pray . . . 
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WHO DETERMINES 
THE FATE OF ARTS 
EDUCATION? 



s the preceding chapters indicate, a successful advocacy 
campaign promoting arts basic to education is founded 
on broad-based, community support that seeks to 
ejfect change district by district, school by school and 
classroom by classroom. 
Given this local, grassroots approach, how does the national arena 
relate to your efforts? if in fact, decisions regarding public education 
are made at the state and local levels, 




Do you need to be concerned about 
policy decisions made at the U.S. 
Department of Education? 
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ALLIANCE FOR ARTS EDUCATION 



KEY NATIONAL PLAYERS 

t would be naive to think 
local advocacy etTorts occur 
in a vacuum. Tiie local, state 
I and national sectors are very 
; closely interconnected, and 
national policies and nation- 
al trends in education do 
influence decisions made at 
the state and local levels. There- 
fore, it is important to keep 
informed about national policieF 
and programs and the key play- 
ers that affect them. 

U.S. D«partm«nt of Education 

■ Despite the emphasis in public 
education on local and state 
control, the U.S. Department of 
Education exerts influence on 
state priorities in two important 
ways: 

H through tho kinds of pro- 
grams and res«arch projects 
It funds Of, as tho cas« may 
b«t choosas not to fund; and 

H through Its policies. 

FUNDING 

Through the years, the U.S. 
Department of Education has 
voiced support for integrating the 
arts into the curriculum, espe- 
cially under the leadership of for- 
mer Secretary of Education 
William Bennett, During his 
tenure, the Department joined 
forces with the National Endow- ■ 
ment for the Arts to fund efforts 
to make the arts a basic part of 
education. 

However, traditionally, the 
Department has allocated only a 
limited amount of fmancial sup- 



In 1973, tha Board of Trustaas of tha John F. Kannady Cantar for 
tha Parforming Arts craatad tha national Aiiianca for Arts Educa- 
tion, a projact mandatad by Congrasa and spaarhaadad by tha 
Kannady Cantar and tha U.5. Offlca of Education (now tha U.S. Dapart- 
mant of Education). 

Following tha craation of tha Aiiianca for Arts Education, tha 
Kannady Cantar conductad a aarias of raglonai m^atinga across tha 
countiry to halp Idantify common national concams In tha arts and 
aducation. Tha racommandatlona ganaratad from thasa maatlngs 
form ad tha basis for savaral aducatlonal programs to ba undartakan 
by tha Kannady Cantar, Including tha astablishmant of a national nat- 
work of statawida alliancos. 

Tha national Aiiianca for Arts Education maintains and ancoup- 
agas a partnarship of individuals and organizations through this nat- 
work of stata alliancas, and haips promota tha arts in aducation at 
tha locaif stata, ragional and national lavals. 



port to arts education (see page 
1 14 for a complete list of U.S. 
Department of Education grants 
supporting arts education). In 
fiscal year 1 99 1 . 1'or example, $4.1 
million was awarded to the 
Department's Arts in Education 
Program. ' The Department's total 
budget for that year was $27. 1 
billion. 

I Tha Dapartmant awards finan- 
cial support to projacts that 
involva tha arts but ara 
focusad on othar goals, such 
as lowaring tha school drop- 
out rata or pravanting drug* 
abuaa. 

I It also awards funds to stata 
aducatlonal agancias which, 
in lurn, distrlbuta grants to 
local aducational agancias 
that may usa tha monay to 
fund arta aducation projacta. 

H Tha ona granta program that 
la dasignatad solaly for arta 
aducation Is tha Dapart- 
mant's Arts In Education Pro- 
gram, which administars lag* 
lalatlvaiy mandatad granta. 
Thaaa granta ara glvan diract* 
ly to Vary Spaclal Arta and to 
tha Education Dapartmant of 
tha John F. Kannady Cantar 
for tha Parforming Arta. 
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Vary Sp#cial Arts develops 
and Implsmsnts model pro- 
grams and projects that Inte- 
grate the arte Into the gener- 
al education of disabled chil- 
dren and the lives of disabled 
adults. 

The Education Department 
of the John F. Kennedy Cen- 
ter for the Performing Arts 
funds the Alllsnce for Arts 
Education, Programs for Chil- 
dren and Youth, and the 
American College Theatre 
Festival (see box on page 122). 

POLICIES 

In addition to its funding prac- 
tices, the U.S. Department of 
Education has adopted certain 
positions that have contributed 
to public perception nationwide 
that the arts are a low priority in 
education. 

H The U.S. Department of Edu- 
cation oversees the National 
Assessment of Educational 
Progress. Every few years^ 
exams are given to a repre- 
sentative sampling of stu- 
denU throughout the country 
to measure their ac'iieve- 
ment and knowledge In read- 
ing, math, science, history, 
geography and writing. Fine 
arts and music assessments 
have not been conducted 
since 1979. Other arts disci- 
plines have never even been 
included In this assessment 
program. 

H The U.S. Department of Edu- 
cation embraced the national 
education goals that were 
first made public In January 
1990. Among other things, 
these goats Identify five core 
content areas that students 



In September 1989, President Bufth called the nation's governors to 
an educational summit where It was decided that national 
performance goals In education iiiould be esUbllshed. The goals 
were to promote a "renaissance lln education" designed to help the 
nation retain Its leadership position in the competitive global 
economy. ^ 

President Bush and all 50 of the nation's governors adopted 
these goals, which heralded an education reform movement that has 
captured the attention of those (»>mmitted to erts in education. 

Almost immediately, leadefs In the field of arte education rallied 
to oppose the absence of the arts In the national education goals. 
N&tlonat organizations initiated major letterwrlting campaigns, and a 
movement challenging the national education goals gained 
momentum. 

Arts advocates appeared before the National Education Goals 
Panel's resource groups and heln>ed bring national attention to the 
issue of the arU In generel education; they els© exerted a cerUin 
amount of pressure i the National Education Goals Panel (NEGP). 

While there was no adjustment to the national goals In the 
NEGP's first *^report card" to the nation Issued on September 30, 
1991, the report card's executive summary did add: 

-A full Mpprmcmiion of the finm arts and maseery of one or more 
foreign lMgumgm% are examp/es of mUditlonml competencies that 
our schools must foster if w are to produce fully educated and 
wif-roundod cit/xens of tomorrow, " ^ 



need to master — English, 
math, science, history, and 
geography — and fall to 
recognize the arts as a com- 
ponent of the core curricu- 
lum (see pages 124-125). 

REEXAMINING ITS POSITION 
ON ARTS EDUCATION 
Members of the arts education 
community, the business com- 
munity and other arts education 
advocates from around the 
country have levied criticism 
against the U.S. Department of 
Education for supporting the 
national education goals. These 
critics have challenged the 
exclusion of the arts from both 
the goals and the AMERICA 
2000 campaign, a national strat- 
egy to restructure America's 
1 10.000 public schools accord- 
ing to the national education 



goals (see page 129). In addition, 
many advocates have submitted 
proposals to include the arts in 
the National Assessment of Edu- 
cational progress. 

Owing in part to this public 
outcry, the U.S. Department of 
Education has reevaluated its 
position on the arts as a basic 
component of education. In 
1991. the U.S. Department of 
Education entered into an inter- 
agency agreement with the 
National Endowment for the Arts 
(NEA) to support a consensus 
process that would update 
national assessment of students' 
knowledge of and abilities in 
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dance, theater, music and the 
visual arts. The NEA initiated this 
project and has allocated $1 .2 
million to have these assessment 
tests developed by 1996. ^ 

In addition, in March 1992, 
Secretary of Education Lamar 
Alexander announced a new 
initiative — the AMERICA 2000 
Arts Partnership — to ensure that 
emphasis would be placed on 
arts education. Major compo- 
nents of the Secretary's plan 
Include creating a national 
clearinghouse to share 
information on community-based 
arts education programs, and 
establishing a national center for 
arts education to develop 
curricula and standards. 

It is the hope of many, 
including representatives of the 
Education Department at the 
Kennedy Center, who have been 
working closely with the U.S. 
Department of Education, that 
ihe agency will demonstrate its 
support for the arts through spe- 
cific programs and/or initiatives, 
including financial support. 



National Endowment for th« Arts 

The National Endowment for the 
Arts (NEA) was established in 
1965 "to foster the excellence, 
diversity and vitality of the 
arts in the United States and to 
help broaden the availability and 
appreciation of such excellence, 
diversity and vitality." ^ 

The Endowment carries out 
its mission through several 
activities. 

H It awards grants diractly to 
artists and arts institutions, 
and to stata and local arts 
agoncios, to assist in tho 
creation, production, 
prasantatlon/oxhibitlon and 
prasarvation of art. 

I It damonstratos national 
racognitlon of tha impor- 
tanca of artistic axcallanco. 

H It andaavors to daapan an 
undarstanding and appracia- 
tlon of tha arts among all 
paopla nationwida. 

H It ancouragas sarious and 
maaningful art programs as 
part of basic aducatlon. 

H it stimulatos Incraasing lav- 
als of nonfadaral support of 
tha arts. 

H It providas Information about 
tha arts, thair artistic and 
financial baalth, and tho 
stata of thair audlancas. 7 



EVOLUTION OF SUPPORT 
FOR ARTS EDUCATION 
The NEA has been involved in 
promoting arts education since 
its inception. Its earliest effort 
was The Arts and Education Lab- 
oratory Theater Project, estab- 
lish din 1966 in cooperation 
with uhe U.S. Office of Education 
and state and local school 
boards. 

The Artists-in-Schools Pro- 
gram was initiated in 1969 and 
awarded funds to state arts agen- 
cies to place professional artists 
in residencies in schools and 
other settings. (The program was 
renamed the Artists in Education 
Program in 1980 and the Arts in 
Education Program in 1986.) 
From the start, the Endowment 
also supported the educational 
activities of arts organizations 
through some of its discipline 
grants programs, a practice it 
continues to follow today. 

However, until 1986. the 
Endowment's support for arts 
education was focused on "help- 
ing artists and arts institutions 
rather than educating K-\2 stu- 
dents." 8 

The agency began reevalu- 
ating its role in arts education 
following a 1982 NEA survey of 
public participation in the arts. 
The survey revealed that "61 per- 
cent of American adults had not. 
in the preceding 12 months, 
attended a single live perfor- 
mance of jazz or classical music. 






opera, or musical theater, or bal- 
let, nor visited a museum or 
gallery." ^ 

These rindings prompted 
the NEA to question the impact it 
was having on the American 
public and address the serious 
issue of cultural illiteracy evident 
in the lack of participation 
in the arts. The NEA began con- 
duc .ng extensive research in 
the field, consulting with mem- 
bers of both the arts and 
education sectors. 

The NEA's 1 982 survey also 
triggered congressional concern 
for the country's cultural well 
being. In 1985. when Congress 
was preparing the NEA's re- 
authorization legislation, it 
charged the agency with prepar- 
ing a study on the state of arts 
education in the nation. (The 
National Endowment for the 
Humanities (NEH) was also 
required to prepare a similar 
report concerning the humani- 
ties.) The NEA embari<:ed on a 
two-year study and ultimately 
produced the landmark publica- 
tion Toward Civilizauon: A Report 
on Arts Education. 

\n the meantime. Congress 
amended both the NEA's and the 
NEH's Congressional Declara- 
tions of Purpose, thereby expand- 
ing both Endov>'ments' roles in 
arts and humanities cducaticin in 
the schools. 



The NEA was now charged 
to support activities and individu- 
als whose purpose was to "edu- 
cate as well as entertam the pub- 
lic about the arts. ..and to fund 
projects and productions that 
will encourage public knowledge, 
understanding and appreciation 
of the arts."io This amendment 
made arts education central to 
the stated purpose of the act and 
dramatically altered the NEA's 
role in the field of arts education. 

ARTS IN SCHOOLS BASIC 
EDUCATION GRANTS 
Based on this new provision, as 
well as on its own extensive 
research and recommendations 
of the National Council on the 
Arts, the National Endowment for 
the Arts established new objec- 
tives in 1986 governing the 
agency's arts education pro- 
grams. It began to focus its 
attention on curriculum-based 
arts instruction and initiated a 
new grants program in 1987, the 
Arts in Schools Basic Education 
Grants Program. 

For the first time ever, fed- 
eral funds were allocated to 
make the arts basic to education 
and to promote collaboration 
between state arts agencies and 
state education agencies that 
would help mfluence schools in 
their educational priorities. 
As the sole recipients of these 
funds, state arts agencies were 
catapulted to a new position in 
the education reform movement, 



with many becoming directly 
involved in helping to shape pub- 
lic education at the state, district 
and local levels. 

The Arts in Schools Basic 
Education Grants (AISBEG) 
helped stimulate the most dra- 
matic change in arts education 
reform. It forged important, 
dynamic networks among state 
arts agencies, state chapters of 
the Alliance for Arts Education 
and state departments of educa- 
tion, and generated a wide range 
of projects throughout the coun- 
try. 

Finally. AISBEG gave arts 
education national recognition 
and critical visibility, often 
forcing state legislators and 
education administrators to 
attend to issues concerning the 
arts in education. 

The AISBEG program ended 
in fiscal year 1991. The Arts 
Education Partnership-Grants 
program was initiated in fiscal 
year 1992 and supports the same 
kinds of activities that AISBEG 
supported (see page 1 12V 





LEADERSHIP ROLE 
Without question, the National 
Endowment tor the Arts has 
assumed a leadership role in 
making the case lor the arts as 
basic to education, iiowcver, 
while it has increased Us oitorts 
lo chant>e the nation's attitudes 
toward the arts in education and 
has filled a serious void at the 
[ederal level it acknowledges 
that It spends "less lime and 
money as a proportion of its 
overall activities on arts educa- 
tion than do its counterpart agen- 
cies, the National Endowment lor 
the Humanities and the National 
Science Foundation, on K-12 
humanities and science educa - 
tion." '•' 

m fiscal vear I ^^2. the NEA 
awarded approximately S8 ithI- 
lion in grants tor its Arts in Edu- 
cation Program. ' ■ 'This li^^ure 
Joes not include tunding that 
supported arts education activi- 
ties through the NEA's discipline 
programs.) The NEA's total 
appropriation tor program tunds 
that same year was a little more 
lhan $1 16 miltion ' ^ 

Given the Endowment s 
deep commitment to advancing 
the arts as a basic and scqtieniial 
part ol the K- 1 2 curnculum tor all 
children, it is likely the agency 
Will continue to increase its 
•esources m the cominu years t(^ 
help slate anu local arts agencies 
and state and locai education 
authorities acnieve this end. 

Oth*r National Playors 

Many other organizations have 
formulated important policy 
statements on the subject ol 
sequential arts instruction for all 
students, and have succeeded in 



bringing national recognition to 
the value of the arts in general 
education. 

Among those supporting 
comprehensive and sequential 
arts education programs lor stu- 
dents in grades K-12 arc: 



Leaders representing 
many of these organizations 
helped form the Ad Hoc National 
Arts Education Working Group 
which drafted and published the 
■'Philadelphia Resolution" and 
■'Concepts for Strengthening Arts 
Education in Schools." In sprin^^ 
1^^88. this group became 
icstructured as the National 
Li)alition for Education in the 
Arts, which continues to meet 
several times a year to discuss 
major policy issues concerning 
the arts m education. 

The Music Educators 
National Conference, the Nation- 
al Academy of Recording Arts 
and Sciences and the National 
Association of Music Merchants 
also have joined forces, establish- 
ing the National Coalition lor 
Music Education as a way to 
advance a national arts educa- 
tion campaign. 

Private foundations, such as 
the Rockefeller Foundation, the 



Carnegie Foundation tor the 
Advancement of Teaching and 
The Getty Center for Education in 
the Arts have helped garner 
national attention lor arts basic 
to education programs and 
have taken proactive positions to 



prompt leaders in government to 
take note oi the interior state of 
arts education in schools across 
the nation. 

All of these organizations 
represent wonderful resources 
t'rom which teachers and school 
administrators, parents and 
artists, and other members of the 
Lommunity can draw. Thev 
publish newsletters and journals, 
hold conierences and workshops, 
and sponsor other activities, all 
ot which are designed to help 
arts education advocates imple- 
ment local initiatives. They also 
support slate and local chapters 
or coalitions that you may 
consider joining (see the 
"Resources" section beginning on 
page 159). 



American Council on the Arts • American Alliance for 
Theatre and Education ^ National Aftsembly of State 
Arts Agencies • National Assembly of Local Arts Agen- 
cies • Alliance for Arts Education of the Education 
Department of the John F. Kennedy Center for the Pe^ 
forming Arts • National Art Education Association • 
National Associations of Schools of Dance, of Music and 
of Theatre ^ Music Educators National Conference • 
National School Boards Association * National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers * Board of the Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum Development ^ the 
American Federation of Teachers ^ National Education 
Association * and many more. 
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LOCAL ACTION IN RESPONSE 
TO NATIONAL ISSUES 

The national scene pro- 
vides an important back- 
drop to local advocacy 
clTorts. The U S. Depart- 
ment Education and 
the National Endowment 
for the Arts are in a posi- 
tion to create and/or 
reinforce national trends in arts 
education, even though they 
have no legal or regulatory 
responsibility (or education. The 
national associations also repre- 



sent a force that can intluence 
state and local policies affecting 
arts education. 

To understand how you can 
respond to national issues at the 
grassroots level, consider the fol- 
lowing three examples. Remem- 
ber, as the political climate 
changes and a new administra- 
tion assumes control, these spe- 
cidc issues are likely to change; 
however, you may be able to use 
similar strategies to address. new 
concerns. 



•I All 50 governors in the nation have pledged to 
achieve the national education goals by the year 
2000. Therefore, any measures they take to improve 
the quality of education in their respective states will be 
directly linked to the national goals. Their emphasis on more 
demanding course requirements, standardized testing and 
measurement, and improvements in the quality of teaching will 
center around the core subjects outlined In the goals, The fact that 
the arts are considered a peripheral subject in these goals does not 
bode well for arts basic to education. 




I Working at the state and local levels, you can 
modify the mipact the national education goals 
have on your schools. 



■ Support th« •ffortt of tho New iorsoy Stato Council on the Arts 
and tha Alllanca for Arts ^ucation/Naw Jarsay which hava 
davaiopad advocacy campaigns to promota tha arts as a cora 
componant of tha ganeral curriculum. 

■ Appaar i>afara tha Stata School Board and tha Stata Dapartmant 
of Education, making your casa for tha Inclusion of tha arts in tha 
st«ta*s aducatlon goals. 

■ Wrlta and maat with your stata lagislators to gain thair support for 
arts baste to aducatlon. 



■ Attand school board maatings and gat to know your school board 
mambars. Halp gulda tham as thay bagln to Intarprat and implamant 
tha Initlatlvat outtinad in tha national aducatlon goals. Consldar 
ninning for tha school board. 
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AMERICA 2000 calls ux ivstvirch anu dcsiqn 
teams to conceptualize and develop more than 
500 AMERICA 2000 schools across the country— a 
New Generation oi' American Schools. Based on the 
.. ulabiiity oi funding, these teams wiii explore and then provide 
creative alternatives lo curriculum, learning envirnnmenis, sched- 
uling and more. 

' Slates and cities can register to be AMERICA 2000 communi- 
•les It" they promise to adopt the six national education t^oals. devel- 
■ a community-widc strategy to achieve them, design a 'eport 
/ard to measure progress, and plan Tor and support a New Amen- 
.an School. Each New American School will receive funding to 
help support this eltbrt. 

In March \9^2, U.S. Secretary ol Education Lamar Alexander 
announced the AMERICA 2000 Arts Partnership; a nationwide ini- 
tiative to emphasize the importance ol' arts education in 
American schools and help merc^e arts education into 
AMERICA 2000 community-based school improvements. 



The verv essence ol AMERICA 2000 is community 
invoivemeni at the local level Committees or 
boards are lo r>e established m eacn community 
interested in establishing a New American School 

fli If you want to exert influence on iiid pisnntng proceet, piece an 
arte education advocate on that committee or board. 

■ Be sure your community's AMERICA 20OQ effort Incorporatee the 
work of the AMERICA 2000 Arte Partnerehip. 

■ Ineitt that any school In New Jertey appiying to be deei«(nated a 
New American School hae the arte at the core of the curriculum. 

■ Ae a member of an arte organization or arts education group, 
coordinate your own long-range plane with AMERICA 2000 schoote 
and make your community^ated arts group an indispensable 
resource to tciiools that are restructuring their policies and pro- 
grams. 

The U.S. Department ol education's AMERICA J 000 (ilfice can iden 
litv the kev plavei's in a particular state or citv. The telephone num 
bJr IS 1 SOO-USA-UARN. 




Federal funding for science education and 
humanities education far surpasses funding for 
arts education, '5 Moreover, the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts, which is the primary source of fed- 
eral funds for arts education, tends to be one of the more vulnera- 
ble agencies to face budget cuts. And in regard to the National 
Assessment of Educational Progress, funds may not be available 
for implementing assessmr^nt measures in the arts. 




Arts education advocates need to convince 
national leaders of the value of arts education 
in order to secure adequate fmanciai and philo- 
sophical support for research and development; 
scholarships; model programs; assessment; teacher 
education; development of instructional materials; teacher, stu- 
dent, and school recognition or incentive programs; and more. 

a WrH« l«tt«rs to th« Prasidsntr your senators and your con^os- 
tlonal roproMiitatlve roquoating that tha National Endowmant for 
tha Aria racaiva its fair thara of funding. 

■ Writa lattara to thaaa alactad officlala^ ancouraging tham 
to fill tha poaitiona of Sacratary of Education and Chairman of tha 
National Endowmant for tha Arta with indlvlduala who support arta 
iiasic to aducation. 



■ Gat your aiactad offlclaia to support tha incluaion of tha arta In 
tha National Ass«ssmant of Educational Prograss and ancouraga 
tham to allocate funds to tha U.F. Dapartmant of Education to 
Implamant tha assassmant tasta for danca, thaatar, music and tha 
visual arts. Writa to mambars of tha govaming board of tha National 
Assassmant of Educational Progress, expressing your support for 
the Inclusion of these aits disciplines to be ass a it ed in 1990. 



■ If the National Endowment for the Arts or the U.S. Department of 
Education helped fund an arts education event or project In which 
you are Involved, publicize the agency's support. 

■ Campaign and vote for federal officials who support arts educa- 
tion as part of the nation's overall education reform movement. 
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RiLL CIRCUE: A NATIONAL 
POUCY ON ARTS EDUCATION 

Currently there is no 
national policy on arts 
education that provides a 
comprehensive plan for 
schools throughout the 
nation. Had such a poli- 
cy been in place when 
the national education 
goals were developed, the arts 
may not have been omitted. 

Without a national policy, 
arts education programming 
remains vulnerable to the whims 
of state education agencies and 
local entities, whose interpreta- 
tions of a "basic" education are 
often influenced by economic 
pressures and-general trends in 
education. 

Past events have shown that 
when federal funds are not 
targeted directly to arts education 
programs, state and local entities 
often choose to spend discre- 
tionary funds on everything but 
the arts. 



This unreliable support for 
arts education, along with the 
disparity of fiscal resources from 
state to state and city to city, even 
from district to district and school 
to school, has given rise to a dra- 
matic "inconsistency of access to 
arts instruction" in this country, 
which author Charles Fowler 
decries as "anti-egalitarian" in his 
book Can We Rescue the Arts for 
America's Chiidren^ 



This inequity is described 
by the National Coalition for 
Music Education as a "cultural 
caste system," with the arts 
'becoming a privilege tied to 
wealth and class economics." '8 

A national policy could 
eradicate this situation and en- 
sure that all schools had the 
funds necessary to provide a 
comprehensive arts education for 
all students. 

A national policy on arts 
education also could promote a 
"national cultural literacy" to 
unite the diverse groups living in 
this country. As important as 
it is for people to understand, 
appreciate and preserve their 
own ethnic cultures and artistic 
heritage, it is equally important 
for people to study the cultural 
traditions of the nation and the 
artistic heritage of other cultures, 
for, as Fowler writes, "we are all 
heirs to both the maiority and 
minority cultures of the nation. "-20 

Therefore, as you go about 
the business of promoting arts 
basic to education in your local 
schools, you can urge your 
senators and congressional rep- 
resentative to support a national 
policy for arts education. And 
you can support the efforts of the 
many national organizatloris and 
associations working toward 
this goal. 
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ew Jersey schools, like schools all across the nation, are 
confronting a host of challenges and opportunities that are compelling 
leaders in government, business and education to examine the future 
course of education. With the national education goals ser\'ing as a 
backdrop, these leaders are questioning how to meet the needs of New 
Jersey's children, communities and businesses, and achie\'e world- 
class education by the year 2000 and beyond. 
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report published in Febru- 
ary 1992 by the Governor's 
Commission on Quality Educa- 
tion in New jersey proposes 
recommendations that could 
impact dramatically on education 
reform initiatives in New Jersey. 
Many of these recommendations 
reflect national trends in educa- 
tion reform and could undoubt- 
ably be applied to school districts 
throughout the country. 

Entitled "All Our Children: 
A Vision for New Jersey Schools," 
the Commission's report focuses 
on two central policy issues: the 
provision of equal educational 
opportunities for all children in 
every district in the state, and 
the need to address inferior aca-- 
demic performance due in part to 
the lack of high-quality student 
performance goals. • 



How do arts education advocates link the 
arts to the quest for excellence in education? 

Important connections can be 
made between the Commission's 
. recommended education reform 
initiatives and arts education 
initiatives. U is up to arts educa- 
tion advocates — parents, teach- 
ers, principals, supervisors of 
curriculum development and 
others — to draw attention to 
these connections and advocate 
at the state, district and local 
level for the inclusion of the arts 
in New jersey's education reform 
movement. 
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Adopt th« natlonsi Mfucatlon goals, but 
add i^oala mandatad by atata-apactflc 
£oala for f oralgn languagaa, tha arts, and 
vocational/tachnlcal aducatlon. 

Davalop statawida aducational objactlvaa, 
carriculum standards and frama works. 



T99tiry bmfon thm StMtm Board ofEducmtlon thmt thm sfata's 
0ducmtl0n goml% must eontlnum to axpaad upon thm nmtional 
oducmtlott gomlo to Inclmto th% arts as a bmBic component of 
avary cli/fd'a oducmtloa, 

Wrtto to tho State Board of Edutrntlon InMiMtlag thmt ft Inclutlo In 
Its 9tmto goml% for oducmtlon strntowido tlucittionml objmetiv 
for thm arts as wmll as a curriculum frmmmwork for tho mrts, 
Thmt work with locml school dIstrlcH to oncourmgo thmm to 
mdopt tho90 ob^octlvos and frammwork. 



Ravlsa stata tasting and assatsmant. 



Lobhy for tho Stato Doparimont of Education to mxplora altama- 
tlvo momna of aamaaamarrt and tasting thai accomnmdmto tha 
uniques natura of tho arts, such as portfolios, parformancas and 
axhibitlons, and aupport tha davalopntant of taaching stratagias 
thmt incorporata thasa avalumtlon procaduras. 



Mova toward slta4}asad managamant that 
will allow taachars, support staff, princi- 
pals and parants to maka tha daclsions 
ragarding tha aducatlon of studants. 



Ganarata strong^ broad4}asad community support that can plug 
Into sita4msad manmgamant, Slta^sad manmgamant offara 
pmrantSf taachara artd tha principal sharad dacfsion making 
and gramtar flaxiblllty for tho foca/ school unit If thay choosa 
to do sOf schools can dsvalop school programs and daslgnata 
fmcllftlaSf staff and funding for tha arts to achlava studant par- 
formanca outcomas that maat statawkia goals and standards. 



Maka praschool programs avallabia 
throughout tha stata. 

Extand tha school day and yaar to provida 
mora tima and graatar schaduling flaxibill* 
ty for naw and axisting aducational pro- 
grams and for programs that supplamant 
ragular Instruction, a.g., ramadlal pro- 
grams and glftad and talantad Instruction. 

Davalop programs for innar city school 
chlldran and chlldran who ara socially, 
•Gonomically or amoflonally dlsadvan- 
tagad. 

Consolldata school districts. 



ffaacli oat to locml nursary schools and othar praschool pro- 
grmmSf ancourmging tham to Includa tha arta In thair curricula, 

Oamonstrmta to mambars of tha aducatlon community and tha 
ganara! community that mn axtandad sdtool day could maan 
thmt tha arts no longar compata for tIma with othar disclpllnas 
and could ha includad in tha dally Instructional program. Ba 
sura thmt axtrmcurrtcular actlvltlas, such as tha drama club or 
tha eramtlva writing club, ara not allmlnatad, 

Bncouraga cultural arta rasoureas In tha community to proylda 
arts axpariancas for chlldran who may not hava any othar axpo- 
sura to tha arts. Ba sura to consldar tha laaua of accassUtiUty 
In mil your mdvocmey afforts, 

Explora tha possibllltlas of savaral diffaront cammvnities shsr^ 
Ing thair physical, matariai or finmncial rasoureas in ordar to 
ganarata mora arta aducatlon progrmmming In naightforing 
school districts. 



Strangthan taachar training and certifica- 
tion raqulramants. 



Patftlon tha Board ofHIghar Education and tha Stata Dapart- 
mant of Education to anforca rigorous stmndmrds of tamchar 
training and cartiflcmtlon for arU spaciallata. If tha arta ara to 
ba conaidarad an Intagrai part of aducatlortf tha laval of training 
must compara to othar disclpiinas so that tha quality of arta 
aducatlon is maintalnad. 



Reorganize the State Depeitment of Edu* 
catton to be more responsive to the cu^ 
riculum and policy needs of school die- 
tricts around the state. 

Have the educational technology unit of 
the Department of Education serve as the 
lead agency for coordinating educational 
technology applications. 



Maintain and improve school facilities 
regularly. 



Ettcourmge the Stmt^ D^pmrtmrnnt of Educmtion to Mrs a fulhtimB 
staff P9rwn to focu9 more attent/oif on arfs •duemtion^mlmfd 
/Miles. 



Afafce a case defore the State BoartI of Education, your local 
school board and othar groups that tha art% can pfay a •ignifi- 
cant rola in preparing atudantm for tha 21%t cantury. Encouraga 
tha usa of naw madia, auch as iirteract/ve computan and vidao 

diacm, 

Patition your local achool board to maintain arfs facilitla% ada- 
quataly, or to build naw arts fac/Zit/es, ruch as mus/c praciica 
roomSf art and dance aiudiosr and a parformanca apaca. Quali- 
ty, quantity and availabiUty of facllitlaa ara critical to effective 
taaching. 



Provide a state school building program Support statawida measures that would provida tha funding 

to provide grants to local districts to fund naadad to build or anhanca your achocia' arts facilltlaa. 
specific capital projects. 

Link to the state's school funding system Convlnca state officlal% that if art% education program% ara 

the costs of programs and services mandated, tha state needs to ailocaia funda to implamant 

required to meet student performance thaaa programa. 
goals. 2 
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LEGISLATION AFFECTING 
THE ARTS 

One way lo become 
involved in the process 
of change is to keep 
informed of state legis- 
lation that directly and 
indirectly affects arts 
education. This section 
briefly outlines several 
legislative bills that either 
acknowledge the arts in the over- 
toil education plans for the state 
or offer opportunities for input 
from the arts education commu- 
nity. 

At first glance, these bills 
seem to presage a healthy future 
for arts education. However, not 
too long ago. the stage was also 
set for major arts education 
reform which came to a halt 
when a new administration took 
office and shelved a carefully 
developed state plan for educa- 
tion. 

To learn about these past 
events and to appreciate how the 
arts have emerged today as 
legislatively mandated compo- 
nents of education, contact 
the Alliance for Arts Education/ 
New Jersey for a copy of -'The 
History of Arts Education in New 




Jersey. ' This report serves as a 
reminder of the arts' vulnera- 
bility to political vagaries and 
fiscal conditions, and the need for 
advocates to remain vigilant. 

LEGISLATION: 
Policies and Programs 

LITEE^CY IN THE ARTS 
TASK FORCE 

The Literacy in the Arts Task 
Force, which was created by 
an Act of the Legislature, has 
played a significant role in help- 
ing to shape policies affecting 
arts education in New Jersey. 

Established in 1987, the 
Task Force was charged to "cre- 
ate a comprehensive plan for the 
appropriate development of arts 
education in the elementary and 
secondary schools of the 
state." -3 The bipartisan TabK 
Force consisted of 14 public 
members representing all geo- 
graphic areas of the state and 
a diversity of expertise and expe- 
rience in arts education. 

Also serving on the Task 
Force were eight representatives 
from statewide organizations 
including the Alliance for Arts 
Education/New jersey. New Jer- 
sey Department of Higher 
Education, New Jersey state 
Council on the Arts. New jersey 
Department of Education, New 
Jersey Department of State. New 
jersey School Boards Associa- 



tion, and New jersey Education 
Association. 

Eminent scholar Ernest 
Boyer. President of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching and the 23rd U.S. 
Commissioner of Education, 
served as chairman. 

The Task Force surveyed 
the field and held public hear- 
ings, conducted extensive re- 
search and prepared a report that 
has served as a blueprint for 
action to ensure the support of 
the arts as basic to education. 

Tiis raport fncludas: 

# a aurvay of all oxlstlng 

Mhooii-baa#d arts aducatlon 
programs In Naw Jarsayj 

^ a survay of arts aducatlon 
programs providad by arts 
organizations; 
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V a framework for the develop- 
ment of a model curriculum 
with te^iuerttial instruction, 
grades K-12; 

4^ an exploration of potential 
partnerships end financial 
resources for the support of 
arts education in New Jer* 
sey. 

The Literacy in the Arts Task 
Force laid the groundwork 
lor maior change in arts educa- 
tion in \'e\v lersey. It put forth 



eight essential mandates and 32 
recommendations, which if 
implemented, couid result in 
quality arts education programs 
for all'students. The New lersey 
State Board of Education has 
begun the process of reviewing 
the eight mandates to consider 
including these points in future 
legislative initiatives. 

THE MONITORING LAW OF 1991 
The Monitorin^^ Law of 1 99 1 
expanded the state goals for edu- 
cation K-12 to include not only 
proficiency m communica^'^^ns 
and mathematical skills. . .it also 
core concepts and principles in 
the arts, science, geography, 
history and health/physical edu- 
cation. By including the arts 
as a specific content area, this 
bill ensures that the arts will be 
planned for, supported and 
assessed in the same manner as 
other subjects. And since school 
districts tend to allocate funds to 
areas where monitoring stan- 
dards exist, this bill bodes well 
for the arts. 

The Monitoring Law requires: 

9 that new, statewide content 
standards be formulated in 
all of the disciplines mention- 
ed above. 

9 that every school district 
offer quality and efficient 
instructional pro^emming; 

9 that local school boards 
establish educational goals, 
learning objectives end pe^ 
formance standards that are 
consistent with those of the 
State Board of Education. 

A Monitoring Task Force was 
established to make recommen- 
dations lor the design and imple- 
mentation of state content and 
performance standards. How- 
ever, responsibility for designing, 
evaluating and assunng quality 



will still rest largely with the local 
school districts. Monitoring stan- 
dards will take effect as of 
July 1, 1993. 

CORE COURSE PROFICIENCIES 
The State Department of Educa- 
tion's efforts to identify core 
course proficiencies m several 
subjects, including the fine, 
performing and practical arts, 
coincides with the development 
of monitoring guidelines. The 
Department does not seek to 
prescribe a statewide curriculum 
but rather to define the basic 
standards for proficiency — the 
core around which local curricu- 
lum will be developed. These 
core course proticiencies apply 
only to grades 9-12. and must be 
met for studenis to earn a high 
school diploma. 

Core course proficiencies 
will be implemented as of Sep- 
tember 1994. The process of 
developing teacher training pro« 
grams and curriculum guidelines 
will be ongoing. 

LEGISLATION: Funding Issuer 

New approaches to financing 
public education are providing 
unique opportunities for arts 
education advocates to con- 
tribute to education reform. 

4^ School districts experiencing 
budget cuts need Imagina- 
tive alternatives to satisfy 
the monitoring requirements. 
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School districts rscslvin^ 
Incfossss In fuiKUnK, sspo* 
ciaiiy thoso dssl^imtsd as 
"spoclai nssds" districts 
(sso bolow), ars formulating 
improvsmsnt plans that 
couM Incorporato a wida 
array of arts sdiicatlon pro- 
grsmming to fulfill tha goals 
of tha Quality Education Act. 




ABBOTT V. BURKE 
In September 1989, school dis- 
tricts In Camden, East Orange, 
Jersey City and Irvington brought 
litigation challenging the system 
of state support for schools. 

in the landmark Abbott v. 
Burke decision, delivered on June 
5, 1990, New Jersey's Supreme 
Court declared the present sys- 
tem of funding schools, with its 
overreliance on property taxes, 
unconstitutional. ^ The Court 
eliminated the minimum aid pro- 
vision, 
which 




guaranteed that all districts 
receive some state aid regardless 
of wealth, and specifically in- 
structed the Legislature to provide 
more state aid to the poorest 
urban districts. 

The decision, written by Jus- 
tice C. J. Willentz, explains why 
the Constitution requires parity in 
spending for regular education in 
the poorer urban districts: 

"A thorough and etjiciem edu- 
cation requires such level of 
education as will enable all stu- 
dents to function as citizens and 
workers in the same society, and 
that necessarily means that in 
poorer urban districts something 
must be added to the regular 
education in order to achieve the 
command of the Constitution." ^ 

The decision also places empha- 
sis on the importance of the 
arts as an opportunity for children 
to excel: 

'The poorer districts offer curric- 
ula that not only lack advanced 
academic courses, but also fail 
to cover the subjects that tie^ 
a child to school— art 
programs, music, 
drama, athletics 
and even science 
and social stud- 
ies. The State's 
focus on remedi- 
al training is not 
disparaged, but 
however desperate- 
ly a child needs reme- 
diation in basic skills, 
that child also needs at least a 
modicum of variety and a 
chance to excel. " ^ 

THE QUALITY EDUCATION 
ACT (QEA) 

To satisy the requirements of the 
Supreme Court's decision in 
Abbott V. Burke, the Quality Edu- 
cation Act of 1 990 was created to 
provide a new formula for fmanc- 




ing public education based upon 
foundation aid. 

The state determines a dis- 
trict's ability to raise money to 
. support its foundation budget 
based on its property wealth 
and the income of its resi- 
dents. The amount a 
district can pay is 
called its local fair 
share. The state then 
pays foundation aid 
based on the differ- 
ence between a dis- 
trict's foundation bud- 
get and its local fair 
share. 

The Quality Education 
Act, which represents an attempt 
to address the inequity of public 
education funding, has encoun- 
tered considerable opposition 
and has been legally challenged. 
As part of its duties, the Gover- 
nor's Commission on Quality 
Education was charged to identi- 
fy key issues surrounding the 
implementation of the QEA of 
1990 and to recommend modifi- 
cations to the act. 

THE URBAN 30: SPECIAL 
NEEDS DISTRICTS 

The Quality Education 
Act identified 30 "spe- 
cial needs" districts. 
Referred to as the 
"Urban 30." these 
districts receive an 
additional five per- 
cent on top of their 
basic foundation 
aid. 

New regulations 
require the development of 
"educational improvement 
plans" on a school-by-school 
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basis that sp^ciiy how funds lor 
special needs districts will be 
spent. These regulations call lor 
Ihe State Department ot Educa- 
tion to oversee education 
improvements in each district, 
and require the Commissioner to 
lake measures, including the 
withholding ot' state aid. if a dis- 
trict tails to implement its 
improvement plan. 

In the preliminary reports 
Irom the "Urban 30. " arts pro- 
grams were mentioned as an 
effective strategy for improving 
student achievement. Assistant 
Commissioner Larry Leverett o\ 
the Division of Urban Education, 
summarized these reports at the 
State Board of Education meetine' 
in November I W and spoke 
of the need to: 

■CommunKOtc an 
expanded viston for 
student achieve- 
ment that reaches 
beyond hasic skills 
to include such 
thini^s as cntical 
thinking and com 
munication skiHs. 
omputcr literacy, tor 
ign languages, advanced 
science and matl) and the arts. 
This vision should be spelled 
.>i/f m clear i^oals and obiectiver. 
■}]at are widely communicated 
'oa!l who are involved with the 
-chools. 



KEY PUYERS IN NEW JERSEY 

New lersey has several 
proactive groups and 
organizations that 
have played a signili- 
cant role in initiating 
and monitoring legisla- 
tion m support of arts 
education retorm. "=1 
Many of these entities have 
helped empower individuals 
throughout the state to 
advance the cause ot 
arts education and 
etfect change. 



New Jersey State mm 
Council on the Arts 

The New Jersey State 

Council on the Arts _ 
NISCA). a state agency • 
vind a division oi the New 
lersey Department ot Slate, 
was established m 1966 to stimu- 
late and encourage the study and 
presentation of the performing, 
visual and literary arts. Since its 
inception, the Council has 
demonstrated a commitment to 
promote arts education through 
Its Arts Hducation Program. 

In 1971. the Council began 
placing professional artists in 
^jchools as part of its Artists-in- 
Ihe-Schools Program, funded 
in part by the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts. In l<->76 the 
Council initiated the Artist. 
;\-acher institute, a 10-day sum- 
mer program designed for educa- 
tors to study with master artists 
and learn innovative strategies 
lor teaching the arts in the class- 
room and incorporating the arts 
into the general curriculum. In 
1977. it played an active role in 
the development of the State Plan 
for Arts Education. 

The Council's involvement 
in arts education increased 
dramatically in the mid to late 
1 980s. An arts education com- 
mittee, comprising NISCA board 
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members. \vas lormed to evalu- 
ate the agency's policies re:;jar j- 
ing arts education and to 
recommend a tuture course of 
action. 

in 1985, the Council identi- 
fied arts educatk^n as one of the 
four primary goals in its tlrst llve- 
year plan. Arts education WaS 
identilled not only as a specilic 
program worthy of 
Council attention and 
funds, but as an 
issue that cut 
across all agency 
programs and 
endeavors. 
Soon after, a 
new grants pro- 
gram was intro- 
duced, rellectlng 
ihe Council's com- 



mitment to making the 
arts a basic part ol education . 
(See page 1 15 for information on 
NISCA grants for arts education.) 

In 1987. the Council applied 
for and was one of 1 6 state arts 
councils to receive an Arts in 
Schools Basic Education Grant 
from the National Endowment for 
the Arts. The planning grant 
allowed the Council and (he 
Alliance for Arts Education /New 
lersey to cosponsor planning 
activities which ultimately con- 
tributed to the creation of the Lit- 
f.:racv in the .'\rts Task Force. 
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MICHCLC NOVAK 
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CAimiE SIMON 
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SHANON R1ECHMANN 
GRADE ELEVEN 
RANDOLPH HIQH SCHOOL 

iESSE MUMFORD 
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RANDOLPH Hian SCHOOL 

AL LAYPON 
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RANOOLPH HIOH SCHOOL 



Two members oCthe NjSCA's 
arts education committee were 
appointed to the Literacy in the 
Arts Task Force, and the NJSCA's 
Arts Education coordinator 
served as the liaison between the 
Department of Education and the 
Literacy In the Arts Task Force. 

In March 1989, the Council 
took bold steps to encourage 
statewide support tor arts educa- 
tion by (brmulating and adopting 
a philosophy statement that rec- 
ognizes literacy in the arts as an 
imperative to a child's complete 
education and lifelong learning. 
Accompanying this statement 
were structural mandates includ- 
ed in the Council's funding 
programs which encourage and 
equip grant applicants to support 
and develop their own arts edu- 
cation efforts. 

The Council has continued 
working in collaboration with the 
State Department of Education 
and the Alliance for Arts Educa- 
tion/New Jersey, pursuing pro- 
iects made possible through 
subsequent grants received from 
the National Endowment for 
the Arts, 

^ Th« Council remains In con- 
tact with tha Monitoring 
Ta«R Forca and Cora Couraa 
Prof Iclancy Panala to pro- 
vida input Into thair plaiv 
ning procama, and alto ia 
Involvad, to aoma axtant, in 
tha formulation of tha atata 
goala for aducatlon. 

9 It la aupporting tha davalop- 
mant of taachar training 
modala and attampting to 
axpand tha pool of artiata 
who ara tralnad to work with 
atudanta by Initiating a man- 
toHng projact that partnara 
naw participating artlata 
with mora oxparlancad 
onaa. 
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It la purauing a atatawlda 
public awaranaaa campaign 
with tha Alllanca for Arta 
Educatlon/Naw Jaraay aa a 
mawia of diaaamliwting 
information about arta adu- 
catlon and promoting advo- 
cacy afforta. ''Arta for 
Evarykld" la a Joint projact of 
tha Council, tha Alllanca and 
Naw Jaraay Natwork, tha 
at«ta*a public talavlalon sta- 
tion. Major funding haabaan 
provldad by tha NJSCA'a Arte 
Education Program and tha 
NEA*a Arta In Scboola Saalc 
Education Oranta Program. 
thm campaign Includaa tha 
publication of thia hand- 
book, an hourlong docu- 
mantary, public aarvica 
announcamanta and much 
mora. 

* It la continuing to coliabo- 
rata wtth othar aganclaa of 
ttata and local govammantr 
•ducation inatitutiona and 
community laadara to da- 
valop programs and poUclaa 
that aupport arta lltaracy. 



Alllanca for Arta 
Education/Naw Jaraay 

Concerned representatives of the 
arts and education field estab- 
lished the Alliance for Arts Edu- 
cation/New Jersey (AAE/MI) in 
1 975, in response to a national 
movement spearheaded by the 
national Alliance for Arts Educa- 
tion. Today the AAE/NJ continues 
to provide a statewide collective 
voice promoting the arts as basic 
to education, increasing public 
awareness of the importance of 
the arts in the lives of all ciiildren, 
and encouraging quality arts edu- 
cation opportunities throughout 
the state. 

AAE/Nj's organizational 
membership represents all artis- 
tic disciplines and comprises 
state education associations; 
discipline-based arts education 
associations; arts providers and 
presenters; museums and cultur- 
al centers; performing ensembles; 
institutes of higher education 
including colleges and universi- 
ties; individual schools and 
school districts; and parent- 
teacher organizations. 



AAE/Nj's individual mem- 
bership includes parents, educa- 
tors, artists, policy makers, 
administrators, students and 
many other individuals who 
believe that the arts are vital to 
learning and to quality of life. 

AAE/NJ is the primary orga- 
nization charged with imple- 
menting key recommendations of 
the Literacy in the Arts Task 
Force Report, and works closely 
with the State Department of 
Education and the New Jersey 
State Council on the Arts to 
cosponsor such projects as the 
Governor's Awards for Arts 
Education and the Arts in- 
'Schools Basic Education Grants 
projects. 

The Alliance for Arts Educa- 
tion/New jersey is engaged in 
many other activities as well. 



w It davalopa partnarahipa with 
organlzatlona and aganclaa 
wHhln tha public and privata 
•actor that ancouraga arta 
aducatlon policy and pro- 
gramming davalopmant* 

9 It malntalna a atatawlda 
communicatlona natwork 
linking togathar admlnlatra- 
tora from atata and local 
arta and aducatlon aganclaa. 

9 It provMaa foruma for thaaa 
groupa to dlacuaa, dahata 
and davalop atrataglaa 
which advance arta aducih 
tion and furlhar ttata arU 
aducatlon policlaa. 

HI It providaa opportunitlaa for 
Indlviduala and organlzatlona 
committad to arta aducatlon 
to bacoma tnvolvad In and 
knowladgaabia of arta adu* 
cation advocacy. 
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W It works cotlsctivsly at part 
of tha national natwork of 
atata alllancaa to davalop 
national arts adueatlon poll- 
claa. 

9 It rapresanta Naw Jersay in 
national advocacy afforta 
and kaapa mambara inf ormad 
of national trands and advo- 
cacy laauaSf auch aa tha 
national aducatlon goals and 
Amoffica 2000 aducatlon 
stratagy. 

Naw Jaraay Dapartmant 
of Education 

Several actions taken by the New 
Jersey Department of Education 
indicate the agency's commit- 
ment to making the arts a basic 
component to everv' child's edu- 
cation. 

9 Tha Utaracy in tha Arta Taak 
Forca had racommandad that 
tha Stata Dapartmant of 
Education appoint a 
apaciallst in viaual and 
litarary arta, a spaclailat In 
porf arming arta and a 
managar of arts aducatlon. 
^n apring 1992, tha 
D^ipartmant craatad a part* 
tima position for an arta 
education spaclaliat. 

9 Tha Dapartmant raapondad 
to tha Task Forca 'a raconv 
mandatlon to astabliah an 
arta advisory council to 
assist tha Commis- 
slonar of Education in 
strangthaning arta education 
programs in the atata. 



In February 1990, a 25>mem- 
ber Commissioner's Advisory 
Council on Arts Education 
was created. Council mem- 
bers were charged to assist 
the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion with the evaluatkm and 
Implementation of the pro- 
posala developed In the Lit- 
eracy in the Arta Task Force 
Report. The advisory council 
continues to meet and worka 
cloaaly with divlalona within 
the State Department of 
Education to enaure that the 
arta are an integral part of 
the Department'a overall 
goala. 

On September 30, 1991/ the 
Department Issued New Jer- 
sey's progress report on the 
"National Education Goalafor 
the Year 2000,** which recog* 
nized the arta In achieving 
quality education. In sup- 



port of New Jersey's 
response to National Educii- 
tion Goal Tk'^ree: Studert 
Achlevemerit and Citizen- 
ship, the Department in< 
eludes the fine arta In two of 
the three key indicators for 
measuring achievement 
under thia goal. 

The arta are also factored 
Into the narrative "Moving 
New Jersey Forward" regard- 
ing Goal Three. Specifically, 
the fine, performing and 
practical arts and career 
education are Included as 
core course proficiencies 
and graduation requirements 
that must lie met to earn a 
high school diploma. ^ 
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Th« Dapartmant supports ths 
Governor's Schools, an hon- 
ors program for talented 
high school students. The 
Intsnsive, on#^onth ses- 
sions are held each summer 
and are conducted in the 
Arts, the Sciences, the Envi- 
ronment and Public Issues. 

The Department works close- 
ly with the Alliance for Arts 
Education/New Jersey and 
the New Jersey State Coun- 
cil on the Arts on an ongoing 
basis, exploring arts educa- 
tion issues and policies. 




EDUCATION AND ARTS 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 
AND FOUNDATIONS 
New lersey boasts many profes- 
sional associations that have 
played an active role in promot- 
ing the cause oi'arts education. 
These include: 

New Jersey Education Association # New Jersey Fed- 
eration of Teacliers # New Jersey Music Educators 
Association # Art Educators of New Jersey # 
Speech and Theatre Association of New Jersey • 
Dance Division of the New Jersey Association of 
Health, Physical Education, Recreation and Dance 9 
New Jersey Council of Teachers of English # Music 
Administrators of New Jersey # Art Administrators of 
New Jersey # New Jersey Congress of Parents and 
Teachers 



All of these groups have 
mobilized their efforts to see arts 
education programs through 
major economic and political 
upheavals. Their heightened 
level of awareness and involve- 
ment have contributed to making 
the arts an integral part of educa- 
tion for all New Jersey students. 

Finally, private foundations, 
such as the Geraldine R. Dodge 
Foundation and the Frank and 
Lydia Bergen Foundation, as well 
as corporate tbundations. such 
as The Prudential Foundation 
and the lohnson johnson Fam- 
ilv of Companies Contribution 
Fund, have played an instrumen- 
tal role in supporting arts and 
cultural programs in schools and 
communities throughout the 
stale. 
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s the 2 1st century looms ahead, parents, educators, business 
and government leaders and communis/ members are 
reevaluating the way this country educates its young 
people. Many of these individuals are arts education 
advocates and are doing whatever they can to place the 
arts on the agenda. You may know some of these 
hardworking people. You may be one yourself 

It is only through ongoing advocacy efforts that the arts will be 
included as an integral part ofeveiy child's education in New Jersey and 
across the land. Through individual and collective efforts, we can help 
develop policies and programs that will ensure a brighter future for the 
education of all children. 
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ment for the Arts. 1991. 
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DIRECTORY OF STATE AND 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 



♦ ARTS EDUCATION 
OROANIZATIONS ANP 
ASSOCIATIONS 

Stat* 

American String Teachers 

Association 

New lersey Chapter 

Pnscilla Bruno. President 

49 N Finley Avenue 

Basking Ridge, NJ 07920 

201-766-4679 

Appel Farm Arts & Music 

Center 

PO Box 888 

Elmer. NJ 08318 

609-358-2472 

Art Administrators 
of New lersey 
Christine Limbach • 
225 Buckingham Way 
Somerset. N! 08873 
908-873-2805 

Art Educators 

of New lersey 

Paula ValentL President 

345 Howard Street 

Weslwood. Nl 07675 

201-6647 1864 

Arts Power 
PO Box 9123 
Paramus. NJ 07653 
201-368-8486 

Carter Woodson Foundation 
PO Box 1025 
Newark. NI 07101 
201-242-0500 

resuval ol" Music 
PO Box 938 

£nglewood Clills. Nl 07632 
201-567-1766 

Gcraidlne R. Dodge 
Foundation Theatre Program 
for Teachers and Playwrights 
c/ o Play\vnght's Theatre of 
New lersey 
33 Green Village Road 
Madison. Nl 07940 
201-5M-I787 

international Association 
ol Jazz Educators 
^rt Marlm 

169 Queen Ann Road 
Brick. Nl 08723 
^08-255-1822 



National School Orchestra 

Association 

Dottie Kuhn 

i8 Kings Road 

Chatham. NJ 07S» 

201-701-0054 

Newark Community School 
or the Arts 
89 Uncoln Park 
Newark. Nl 07102 
201-928-5! 12 

New Jersey Association for 

Health. Physical Education. 

Recreation and Dance 

PO Box 77353 

West Trenton, Nj 08628 

609-393-3003 

New lersey Council 
ot Teachers of English 
Thcrese Snyder 
04 Hillside Avenue 
Metuchen. HI O88'^0 
OOB-494-8570 

New lersey Music 
Administrators 
Barbara Sally. President 
1308 Poplar Avenue 
Voorhees. Nl 08043 
609-346-1272 

New lersey Music Educators 

Association 

David lones 

40 Woodland Dr. RD «2 
Vernon. Nj 07462 
201-827-2805 

New lersey School lor the Arts 

Abraham Bellcr. Director 

c. 0 New kM-sey Department oi 

Education 

225 W. State Street 

CN sno 

Trenton. Nl 08625 
609-633-39-^1 

New lersey School for the Arts 
Regional Coordinator 
Glassboro State College 
Glassboro. Nl 08028 
609-863-6551 

Nev; lersey School for the Arts 
Regional Coordinator 
Montclair State College 
Upper Montclair. Nl 07043 
201-893-5179 

New lersey State Teen 

Arts Program 

84 1 Georges Road 

North Brunswick. Nl 08902 

908-745-3898 



New School tor the Arts/New 
lersey Opera Institute 
176 North Fullerton 
Montclair. Nl 07042 
201-746-4596 

Project Impact/Arts in 
Education Foundation 
41 East Center Street 
Midland Park. N| 07432 
201-444-5753 

Special Audiences 
New lersey, Inc. 
7.5 Ferry Street 
Newark. Nl 07105 
201-465-3999 

Speech and Theatre 
Association of New lersey 
Thomas Lanno. President 
1213 Dominic Street 
Manville. NJ 08835 
908-685-2190 

Very Special Arts/New lersey 

841 Georges Road 

North Brunswick. Nl Oft902 

"08-745-3885 

Young Audiences ol 

New lersey 

245 Nassau Street 

Princeton. Nl 08540 

609-683-7966 

Natlenat 

American Alliance'lor Theatre 
and Education 
Arizona Slate university 
Theater Department 
Tempe. t\7. 85287-341 1 
002-965-6064 

Educational Theatre 
Association (parent group of 
the Theatre Education Associ 
dtion iior teachers) and ihe 
International Thespian Society 
.for studentsi. 
3368 Central Parkwav 
Cincinnati. OH 45225. 2392 
513-559-1996 

The Getty Center lor 
Education in the Arts 
401 Wiltshire Boulevard 
Suite 950 

LOS Angeles. CA 90401 
213-277-9188 

Lincoln Center Institute 
70 uncoln Center Plaza 
New York. NY 10023-6594 
212-875-5535 

Metropolitan Opera Guild 
Education Division 
70 Lincoln Center Plaza 
New York. NY 10023-6593 
212-769-7000 



Music Educators National 
Conference 

1902 Association Drive 
Resion. VA 22091-1597 
703-860-4000 

Music Teachers National 
Association 
617 Vine Street 
Suite 1432 

Cincinnati. OH 45202 
513-421-1420 

National Art Education Assoc. 
1916 Association Drive 
Reston, VA 2209M590 
703-860-8000 

National Association of' 
Schools of Music. Art and 
Design, Theatre, and Dance 
1 250 Roger Bacon Drive 
Suite 2 1 

Reston. VA 22090 
703-437-0700 

National Council of Teachers 

of English 

1111 Kenyon Road 

Urbana. iL 61801 

217-328-3870 

Natloriul Guild of Community 
Schools ot the Arts 
PO Box 8018 
Engtewood. NJ 07631 

201- 871-3337 

Opera America 
Education Department 
777 14th Street NW 
Suite 520 

Washington. DC 20005 

202- 347-9262 

Teachers and Writers 

Collaborative 

5 Union Square West 

New York. NY 10003 

212-691-6590 

Ver\' Special Arts/ 
National Oflice 
1331 F Street NW 
Suite 800 

Washington. DC 20004 
202-628-2800 

Young Audiences/National 
Office 

1 15 E 92nd Street 
New York. NY 10128 
212-831-81 10 



♦ ARTS ADVOCACY/SUPPORT 
0R4ANIZATI0NS 

stJrt* 

Alliance tor Arts 
Education/ New lersey 
I'O Box 1 774 
Trenton. N| 08607- 1774 
I -800-2- ARTS -99 

Art Pride 

c/o Paper Mil! Playhouse 
Brookside Drive 
Millbum, Nl 07041 
201-379-3636 ext. ^623 

Arts Foundation of 
New Jersey 
PO BOX 352 

New Brunswick, NJ 089.03 
908-463-3640 

Business Volunteers 
for the Arts 

Central New Jersey 

Susan Kiltredge, Assistant 

Director 

Middlesex County Culturat 
and Hentage Commission 
841 Georges Road 
North Brunswick. NJ 08902 
908-745-4489 

Moms Area 
Rita Bakos 

Director, BV A Moms Area 
Arts Council of Moms Area 
Madison. Nl 07940 
201-377-6133 

Newark 
James Dickson 
Executive Director 
Newark Arts Council 
PO Box 1233 
Newark. Nl 07101 
201-642-2608 

New lersey State Councii 

on the Arts 

CN306 

Trenton. Nl 08625 
t>09-292-6l30 

Alliance tor Arts Education 
Education Department 
The John F. Kennedy Center 
for the Performing Ans 
Washington, DC 20566 
202-416-8800 



American Arts Alliance 
1319 F Street NW 
Suite 500 

Washington. DC 20004 
202-737-1727 

American Council for the Arts 
I East 53rd Street 
New York. NY 10022 
212-223-2787 

Arts and Business Council. 

Inc./ Business Volunteers 

for the Arts-USA 

25 West 45th Street, Suite 707 

New York, NY 10036 

212-819-9287 

Arts International 
Institute of International 
Education 

809 United Nations Plaza 
New York, NY 10017-3580 
212-984-5370 

Business Committee 
for the Arts 
1775 Broadway 
Suite 510 

New York. NY 10019 
212-664-0600 

National Assembly of Local 
Arts Agencies 
1420 K Street NW 
Suite 204 

Washington, DC 20005 
202-371-2830 

National Assembly of Slate 
Arts Agencies 

1010 Vermont Avenue NW • 
Suite 920 

Washington. DC 20005 
202-347-6352 

National Coalition for 
Education m the Arts 
Dr. Kathryn Martin Chair 
C/'o American Council on 
the Arts 

1 East 53rd Street 
New York, NY i0022 
212-223-2787 

National Conference of 

Slate Legislatures 

Arts Education Committee 

1560 Broadway 

Suite 700 

Denver, CO 80202 

303-830-2200 

National Endowment 
for the Arts 

1 100 Pennsylvania Ave. NW 
Washington. DC 20506 
202-682-5400 



♦ EDUCATION 
OROANIZATiONS 
AND ASSOCIATIONS 

Stat* 

New Jersey Association of 
School Administrators 
020 W. State Street 
Trenton. Nl 08618 
609-599-2900 

New lersey Education 

Association 

180 W. Stale Street 

PO Box 1211 

Trenton. N) 08607 

609-599-4561 

New jersey Congress of 
Parents and Teachers 
900 Berkeley Avenue 
Trenton. N) 086 1 8 
609-393-6709 

New Jersey Pnncipals and 
Supervisors Association 
1479 Pennington Road 
Trenton. Nl 08618 
609-771-8200 

New Jersey School Boards 

.Association 

413 West State Street 

Trenton. N| 08605-0909 

609-695-7600 

New Jersey State Board 
of Education 

c/o New lersey Department 

of Education 

225 W. State Street 

CN 500 

Trenton. Nl 08625 
609-292-0739 

New lersey Department 
of Education 
225 W Slate Street. 
CN 500 

Trenton. NJ 08625 
609-292-4469 

NatloiMl 

American Association 
of School Administrators 
1801 N, Moorc Street 
Arlington. VA 22209 
703-528-0700 



American Council 
on Education 
One Dupont Circle 
Suite 800 

Washington. DC 20030 
202-939-9300 

The American Forum for 

Global Education 

45 lohn Street. Suite 1200 

New York. NY 10038 

212-732-8606 

Association for Supervisicwi 
and Curriculum Development 
1250 N. Pitt Street 
Alexandria. VA 22314 
703-549-91 10 

Council for Basic Education 
725 15th Street NW 
Washington. DC 20005 
202-347-4171 

Council of Chief State 
School Officers 
One Massachusetts Ave NW 
Suite 700 

Washington. DC 20001-1431 
202-408-5505 

National Association of 
Elementary School Pnncipals 
1615 Duke Street 
Alexandria. VA 22314 
703-684-3345 

National Association of 
Secondary School Principals 
1904 Association Dnve 
Reston. VA 22091 
703-860-0200 

National Education 

Association 

1201 16lh Street NW 

Washington. DC 20036 

202-822-7024 

National PTA 

700 North Rush Street 

Chicago. IL6061 1-2571 

312-787-0977 

National School Boards 
Association 
1680 Duke Street 
Alexandria. VA 22314 
703-838-6722 

U S. Department ot Education 
400 Maryland Avenue SW 
Washington, DC 20202 
202-708-5366 
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♦ COUNTY CULTURAL 

AOiNClEft tN NEW JERSEY 

Atlantic County Olfice oi' 
Cultural AUairs 
1333 ALlanuc Avenue 
7th Floor 

Ailamicciiy. NI 08401 
O09-345-6700. ext. 2243 

Bergen County Division oi 
Cultural and Historic Affairs 
327 Ridgewood Avenue 
Paramus. NI 07652-4898 
201-646-2780 
.•^cwsleller available upon 
request 

Burlington County Cultural 
and Hentage Commission 
49 Ran cocas Road 
Mount Holly. NI 08060 
609-265-5068 
^/e\vs/ef/e^ axwlable upon 
request 

Camden Coumv Cultural and 
Heritage Commissjon - 
250 South Park Dnve 
Haddon Township, N'l 08108 
009-858-0040 
Sewslcnt^r (nwlable upon 
request 

Cape May County Cultural and 
Hentage Commission 
DN 101. Library Office 
Building 

Cape May Courthouse. NI 
08210 

609-465-1005 

Newslcuor d\'i]!lab!e upon 
request 

Cumberland County Cultural 
and Heritage Commission 
610 Landis Avenue 
PO Box 969 
Vineland. NI 08360 
009-692-2992 or 451 -^802 

Essex county Division of 
Cultural Atfairs 
22 Fairview Avenue 
Ctfdar Grove. NJ 07009 
201 -482-6400 or 857-5693 

Gloucester County Cultural 
and Heritage Commission 
Budd Complex, Rie 45 and 
Budd Boulevard 
Woodbur>'. NJ 08096 
609-384-6950 



Hudson County Division oi 
Cultural and Heritage Altairs 
9th Floor. Nlurdock Hall 
1 14 Clilion Place 
lersevCitv. N) 07304 
201-915-1212 

Hunterdon CouniyCultural 
and Heritage Commission 
County Administration 
Building 

Flemington. NI 08822 
908-788-1256 
Newsletter oiwhble upon 
request 

Mercer County Cultural and 
Hentage Commission 
b40 South Broad Street 
Trenton. Nj 08650 
609-989-6701 
,\ewslettcr (jva liable upon 
request 

Middlesex County Cultural and 

Hentage Commission 

84 1 Georges Road 

N'orth Brunswick. NI 08^02 

^H)8-745-H'*89 

Xe^vsietier axxmablc upiV) 

request 

Monmouth County Arts 
Council 

99 Monmouth Street 
Red Bank, NJ 07701 
908 842-9000 
iMcwsletter ci\ -ailablc upon 
request 

Morris Area. Arts Council of 
Fairleigh Dickinson University 
285 Madison Avenue 
Madison. NI 07940 
201-377-6622 
Newsletter available upon 
request 

Ocean County Cultural and 
Hentage Commission 
33 Hadley Avenue 
Toms River. N) 08753 
908-929-4779 
Ne^vsletter avatkibie i^pon 
request 

Passaic County Cultural and 
Hentage Council 
c/o Passaic County 
Community College 
college Boulevard 
Paterson. NJ 07509 
201-684-6555 
Newsletter aval ioble upon 
request 

Salem County Cultural and 
Heritage Commission 
PO Box 896 
Sdlem, NJ 08079 
b09-678-7376 



Somerset County Cultural 
and Heritage ComnMssion 
PO Box 3000 
County Administration- 
Building 

Somea'illc. Nl 08876 
908-231-71 10 

Sussex County Arts and 

Heritage Council 

PO Box 502 

Newton, Nl 07860 

201-383-0027 

Newsletter (j\'a\lable upon 

request 

Union County Office of 
Cultural and Hentage Affairs 
633 Pearl Street 
Elizabeth. Nl 07202 
908-558-2550 
Newsletter a\'a!iab!€ upon 
request ' 

Warren County Cultural 
and Heritage Commission 
413 Second Street 
Belvedere. Nl 07823 
'••08-475-0204 



♦ ARTS RESOURCES IN 
NEW lERSEY 

CRAFTS OROANiZATIONS 

First Mountain Crallers 
650 Prospect Street 
West Orange. Nl 07052 
201-858-2104 

Montciair Craft Guild 

PO BOX 538 

Glen Ridge. N] 07028 

201-261-0071 

New Jersey Designer 

Craftsmen 

65 Church Street 

\e\v Brunswick Nl 08^01 

^(JH-24b-4066 

\onh\vest Bergen Crall Guild 
PO Box 1 32 
Allendale, Nl 07401 
201-327-9241 

Peters Valley Craftsmen, Inc. 
Route 615 
Lavton, Nl 07851 
20"l -948-5200 

Wheaton V'illage Cultural 
Alliance 

Glasstov/n Road 
Millvilie. Nl 08332 
609-825-6800 



CULTURAL CENTERS AND 
PRESENTERS 

Arts Council of Essex Area 
40 South Fullerton Avenue 
Montctair, NI 07463 
201-744-1717 

Fatrleigh Dickinson University 
Theatre/Opera at Florham 
285 Madison Avenue 
Madison, NJ 07940 
201-593-8620 

Friday Evening Club. Inc. 
80 Miller Road 
Morristown. NJ 07960 
201-538-6413 

Glassboro State College 
Wilson Hall Theatre 
Route 322 

Glassboro, NJ OBkjI^ 
609-863-7388 

Grant Avenue Community 
Center 

403 West Seventh Street 
Plainfield. NJ 07060 
^08-561-0123 

J C.C. Of Metropolitan 
Nev^ Jersey 

760 Northfield Avenue 
West Orange, NJ 07052 
201-736-3200 

iohn Harms Center 
for the Arts 

30 North Van Brunt Street 
Englevvood, NJ 07631 
201-567-5797 

Mccarter Center for the 
Performing Arts 
91 University Place 
Princeton, NJ 08540 
609 683-8000 

Memorial Auditonum 
Montclair State College 
Upper Montclair, NI 07043 
201 893-51 12 

Mid-Atlantic Center 

for the Aris 

PO Box 340 

Cape May, NJ 08204 

609-884-5404 

Monmouth Arts Center/Count 

Basie Theatre 

99 Monmouth Street 

Red Bank. NJ 07701 

908-842-9002 

Monmouth County Librai*y 
125 Symmes Dnve 
Mana'iapan, NJ 07726 
908-431-7220 
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Shea Center for the 
Performing Arts 
William Paterson College 
Wavne, NJ 07470 
20r-595-2371 

Newark Symphony Hall 
1030 Broad Street 
Newark. NJ 07102 
201-643-4550 

New Brunswick Cultural 
Center/State Theatre 
19 Livingston Avenue 
New Brunswick, Nj 08901 
908-247-7200 

Ocean County Center 
for the Arts 
PO Box 315 
Lakewood, NJ 08701 
908-367-6688 

Perkins Center for the Arts 
395 Kings Highway 
MOOrestown, Nj 08057 
609-235-6488 

Powhatan Lenape 
Nation/Rankokus Reservation 
PG Box 225 
Rancocas. NJ 08073 
609-261-4747 

Rarilan Valley Community 
College Theatre 
FO Box 3300 
Somerville, NJ 08876 
■ 908-526-1200 

Rutgers University 
University Arts Services 
New Brunswick. NJ 08903 
908-932-7591 

Stockton Stale College 
Performing Arts Center 
Jim Leeds Road 
Pomona. NI 08240 
609-652-9000 

Walt Whitman Center for Arts 

& Humanities 

2nd & Cooper Streets 

Camden. Nj 08102 

609-964-8300 

War Memorial Theatre 
CN232 

Trenion. Nj 08625 
609-984-8484 

Waterloo Foundation 
for the Arts 
Waterloo Road 
Stanhope. Nj 07874 
201-347-0900 



William Carlos Williams 
Center for the Arts 
One Williams Plaza 
Rutherford, NJ 07070 
201-939-6969 

YM-YWHA Of North Jersey 
One Pike Drive 
Wayne, NJ 07470 
201-595-0100 ■ 

DANCE OROANIZATIONS 

American Repertory Ballet 

Company 

80 Albany Street 

New Brunswick. NJ 08901 

908-249-1254 

Carolyn Dorfman Dance 
Company 

27B0 Morris Avenue. 2-C 
Union. NJ 07083 
908-687-88S5 

DanceCompass 
PO Box 431 15 
Montclair, N) 07043 
201-746-6427 

Gallmans Newark Dance 
Theatre 

303 University Avenue 
Newark. NJ 07102 
201-877-3472 

Garden State Ballet 
45 Academy Street 
Newark, NI 07102 
201-623-0267 

Hudson Repertory Theatre 
300 Whiton Street 
jersey City, NJ 07304 
201-434-3488 

National Ballet of New Jersey 
216 Church Road 
Mount Laurel, NJ 08054 
609-235-5342 

New Jersey Ballet Company 
270 Pleasant Valley Way 
West Orange. NJ 07052" 
201-736-5940 

New Jersey Center Dance 
Collective 

28 West Slate Street 
Trenton. NJ 08608 
609-394-8074 

UTEHARY AUn OWUNIZA- 
TK>NS 

New Jersey Poetry Society 
Edith Kaltovich 
12 Rydal Drive 
Lawrenceville, Nj 
609-882-4784 



Passaic County Community 
College Poetry Center 
PCCC/College Boulevard 
Paterson. NJ 07509 
201-684-6555 

Rutgers, The Slate University 
Writers Conference 
Lisa Zeidner 
311 N. 5th Street 
Camden. NJ 08102 
609-757-6490 

Seton Hall University 

Poetry-in-the-Round 

Poetry Series 

John Harrington 

Dept. of English 

400 South Orange Avenue 

South Orange. NJ 07079 

201-761-9201 

Trenton Slate College 
Writers Conference 
Department of English 
Hillwood Lakes. CN 4700 
Trenton, Nj 08650-4700 
609-771-3254 

Walt Whitman Association 
326 Mickle Street 
Camden. NJ 08103 
609-54 i -8280 



MCDU ARTS OROANlZATlONft 

Newark MediaWorks 
PO BOX 1716 
Newark, Nj 07101 
201-690-5474 

New Jersey Public 
Broadcastmg Authority 
CN 777 

Trenton. NJ 0S625 
609-530-5054 

Thomas A, Edison Media Arts 
Consortium 

Department of Media Arts 
Jersey City State College 
203 West'side Avenue 
Jersey City, NJ 07305 
20 1 -200-2043 

MUWUMS 

Aljira Arts, Inc. 
PO Box 7506 . 
Newark, NJ 07107 
201-643-6877 

Art Museum of Princeton 
University 

Princeton University 
Princeton, Nj 08544 
609-258-3788 



Bergen Museum of Art 
and Science 
Ridge wood & Farview 
Paramus, NJ 07652 
201-265-1248 

City Without Walls 
1 Gateway Center 
Newark, NJ 07102 
201-622-1188 

Hunterdon Art Center 
7 Center Street 
Clinton. NJ 08809 
908-735-84 15 

Jersey City Museum 
472 Jersey Avenue 
Jersey City. Nj 07302 
201-547-4514 

Montclair Art Museum 
3 South Mountain Avenue 
Montclair, NJ 07042 
201-746-5555 

The Moms Museum 
6 Normandy Heights Road 
Momstown, NJ 07960 
201-538-0454 

Museum of American Glass 
Wheaton Village' 
Millville, NI 08332 
609-825-6800 

The Newark Museum 
49 Washington Street 
PO Box 540 
Newark, Nj 07101 
201-596-6550 

New Jersey State Museum 
205 W. State Street 
Trenton, NJ 08625-0530 
609-292-6310 

Noyes Museum 
Lily Lake Road 
Oceanville. NJ 08231 
609-652-8848 

Siedman Art Gallery 
Rutgers University 
Fine Arts Center 
Camden, NJ 08102 
609-757-6245 

The Jane Vorhees Zimmerii 

Art Museum 

Rutgers University 

George and Hamilton Streets 

New Brunswick, Nj 08903 

908-932-7096 



Northern New Jersey Writing 
Consortium 

Writing across the Curriculum 
William Paterson College 
300 Pompton Road 
Wayne, NJ 07470 
201-595-2214 



MUilC OROANlZAnONi 

American Boychnir School 
19 Lamb en Drive 
Princeton. N) 08540 
609-924-5858 

Bridge I on SvTnphony 
PO Box 872' 
Bridgeton. N) 08302 
609-451-1 169 

Camerata Opera Theater 
1006 Kingston Drive 
Cherry Hi!i. Ni 08034 
609-428-7999 

Cathedral Concert Series 
89 Ridge street 
Newark, NI 07104 
201-484-4600 

Chamber Smphony 
of Princeton 
PO Box 250 
Princeton, NJ 08540 
609-497-002U 

Colonial Symphonv 
205 Madison Avenue 
Madison. Nl 07940 
201-377-1310 

Composers Guild of 

New Jersey 

2002 Central Avenue 

Shipbottom, Ni 08008 

609-494-8513 

Garden Slate Concert Band 
5 Bellevue Terrace 
Bloomfteld, NI 07003 
201-338-8140 

Garden State Philharmonic 

Symphonv Societv 

p'o Box 269 

Toms Rjver. NJ 08754 

Q08-349-6277 

Greater Trenton Sympnony 
28 West Slate Street Suile'201 
Trenion. NJ 08608 
to09-394-1338 

Haddonfield Symphony 
Societv 
PO Box 2 1 2 
Haddonlield, NJ 08033 
609-429-1880 

Hudson Chamber Symphony 
51 Newark Street 
Moboken. NI 07030 
201-653-1999 



lune opera Festival 

55 Princeton-Highistown Road 

Pnnceton lunclion. Nl 08550 

609-936-1505 

Music Society of Southern 
New Jersev 
PO Box 2 f 14 
ChcrrvHill, NJ 08034 
609-667-0466 

Newark Boys chorus 
1016 Broad' Strec- 
Newark. NJ 07102 
201-62U8900 

Newark Public 

Lib rar\'/ Newark lazz Festival 
PO Box (530 
Newark, NJ 07101 
201-733-7793 

New Jersey Chamber 
Music Society 
22 Valley Road 
Montcla'ir, NJ 07042 
201-746-6068 

New Jersey Pops Orchestra 
'^5 Vere Terrace 
Livingston. NJ 07039 
201-992-7191 

New Jersey State Opera 
1020 Broad Street 
Newark, NJ 07102 
201^23-5757 

New Jersey Symphony 
Orchestra 

50 Park Place. I llh Floor 
Newark, NJ 07102 
201-624-3713 

New Jersey Youth S>Tnphony 
PO Box 4 77 
Summit, Nl 07901 
Q08-522-0365 

New Philharmonic 
H Beach Place 
Maplewood N] 07040 
201-762-8449 

North Jersey Philharmonic 

Glee Club 

89 Lincoln Park 

Newark. NJ 07102 

201-730-5283 

Princeton Pro Musica 
20 Nassau Street Suite 24 1 
Princeton. NJ 08542 
609-683-5122 

Pro Arte Chorale 
368-C Paramus Road 
Paramus, Nl 07652 
201-445-9052 

RIC -Charles Choral Ensemble 
PO Box 2677 
Plainfield. NJ 07060 
201-753-1332 



Solid Brass Chamber Music 
Guild 

5 Sunset Drive 
Chatham. Nl 07928 
201-636-1854 

South Jersey Symphony 
Orchestra 

27 Columbia Avenue 
Pitman. NJ 08071 
609-582-2374 

Summit Chorale 
PO Box 265 
Summit. NJ 07902 
908-464-0421 

Unity Concert 
22 Valley Road 
Montciair. NJ 07042 
201-744-6770 

Voices. Inc. 
Box 404 

Pennington. NJ 08534 
609-737-9383 

West Jersey Chamber Music 

Socieiy 

PO Box 2 1 1 

Moorestov^n. NI 08057 
609-778-1899 

Westtleld Symphony 
Orchestra 
PO Box 49 
westfield. Nl 07091 
*508 -232-9400 



THEATER OffOANlZAnONS 

American Stage Company 
PO Box 336 
Teaneck. NJ 07666 
201-692-7720 

Cenlenar.' Performing 
Arts Guild 

•lOO lelferson Street 
Hackeltstown. Nl 07840 
908-852-1400 Ext. 203 

Creative Theatre 
102 witherspoon Street 
Princeton. Ni 08540 
609-924-3489 

Crossroads Theatre Company 
7 Livingston Avenue 
New Brunswick, Nj 08901 
908-249-5581 

Danmari LTD 
239 Midland Avenue 
Montciair. NJ 07042 
201-783-9845 



East Lynnc Company, inc. 
281 Lincoln Avenue 
Secaucus, NJ 07094 
201-863-6436 

Ensemble Theatre Company 
89 Lincoln Park 
Newark, NJ 07102 
201-648-0569 

Entr'acte. Inc. T/A Fomm 
Theatre 

314 Main Street 
Metuchen, Nl 08840 
908-548-4670 

Foundation Theatre 
Burlington County College 
Route 530 

Pemberton, NJ 08068 
609-894-9311 ext. 336 

George street Playhouse 
9 Livingston Avenue 
New Brunswick, NJ 08901 
908-846-2895 

Loaves ^ Fish Theater 
Company 
ro Box 4098 
Jersey City. N] 07304 
201-795-5053 

McCaner Theatre 
91 University Place 
Princeton, NJ 08540 
609-683-8000 

New Jersey .Professional 
Theatres Foundation 
6 Afton Drive 
PO Box 21 

Florham Park. NJ 07932 
201-593-0189 

New Jersey Shakespeare 
Festival 

Drew University 
Route 24 

Madison, NJ 07940 
201-408-3278 

Paper Mill Playhouse 
Brookside Dnve 
Millbum. Nl 07041 
201-379-3636 

Park Theatre 
560 32nd Street 
Union Cily. N! 07087 
201-865-6980 

Passage Theatre Company 
PO Box 967 
Trenton, NJ 08605 
009-392-0766 

Playwright's Theatre 

of New lersey 

33 Green Village Road 

Madison. NJ 07940 

201-514-1787 



Pushcart Players. Inc 
197 Bioomtield Avenue 
Verona. N} 07044 
201-857-1115 

Renegade Theatre Company 
POBoxM-109 
Hoboken. NI 07030 
201-659-1480 

Shoestring Players 
Carriage House Room" 109 
Douglass Campus 
New Brunswick, NJ 08903 
908-932-9772 

South Jersey Regional Theatre 
738 Bay Avenue 
Somers Point. NJ 08244 
609-653-0553 

srageworks Tounng Company 
-PO Box 922 
Glassboro. NJ 08028 
609-863-7150 

Theatre of Universal Images 
c/o Mr. Clarence Lilley 
360 Central Avenue 
Newark. N) 07104 
201-645-6930 



VISUAL ARTS OttoANIZAYlONS 

Federated Art Associations 
of New Jersey 
PO Box 2 195' 
Westfield. NI 07091 
• 908-232-7623 

New Jersey Center for 
Visual Arts 
68 EIrr. Street 
Summit. NI 07901 
908-273-9121 

New Jersey Society 

of Architects 

(Stale Chapter American 

Institute of Architects) 

9QQ Route 9. Floor 2 

vvoodbridge. NJ 07095 

908-636-5680 

Prinlmaking Council 
of New Jersey 
440 River Road 
Somerville, NI 08S76 
201-725-2110 



Trenton Artists" Workshop 
Ass<xialion 
POBox 696 
Trenton, NI 08605 
b09- 695-8796 

Rutgers Center for Innovative 

Printmaking 

Rutgers University 

New Brunswick. NI 08903 

201-932-9499 



♦ NATIONAL ARTS 
ASSOCIATION 

CRAFTS ASSOCIATION 

American Crafts Council 
72 Spring Street 
New York. NY 10012 
212-274-0630 



DANCE ASSOCIATIONS 

American Dance Guild 
31 w. 2tst Street 
New York. NY 10010 
212-627-3790 

Dance/USA 

777 14th Street NW 

Suite 540 

Washington. DC 20005 
202-628-0144 

National Dance Association 
1900 Association Drive 
Reston, Va 22091 
703-476-3436 



UTtRARY ARTS ASSOCIATIONS 

Academy of American Poets 
177 East 87lh Street 
New York. nV 10128 
212-427-5665 

PEN American Center 
569 Broadway 
New York. NY 10012 
212-334-1660 

poets and Writers. Inc. 
72 Spring Street 
New York. NY 10012 
212-226-3586 



MUSIC ASSOCIATIONS 

American Choral Directors 

Association 

Att: Frederic Ford 

12 Melvin Avenue 

East Brunswick Nj 08816 

908-257-1398 



American Symphony 
Orchestra League 
777 14th Street NW 
Suite 500 

Washington. DC 20005 
202-628-0099 

Opera Music Theatre 
International 
1016 Broad Street 
Newark. NJ07102 

201- 596-0087 

THEATER ASSOCIATIONS 

American Association of 

Theatre for Youth 

c/o Theatre Arts Dept. 203 

Performing Arts Bidg. 

Blacksburg. VA 24061 

703-961-7624 

International Thespian Society 
3368 Central Parkway 
Cincinnati, OH 45225 
513-559-1996 

Theatre Communications 
Group 

335 Lexington Avenue 
New York. NY 10017 
212-697-5230 

VISUAL ARTS ASSOCIATIONS 

American Association 
of Museums 
1225 Eye Street NW 
Washington, DC 20005 

202- 289-1818 

American Institute of 
Architects 

457 Madison Avenue 
New York. NY 10022 
212-838-9670 



NEWSLOTERS/JOURNALS 

The following director.' lists newsletters and journals 
Lhat focus primarily on issues concerning the arts, 
arts educaiion and education in general. Not. includ- 
ed ;jre those newsletters published by New Jersey's 
museums, iheaters and county cultural agencies. 
Call these institutions and organizations for specific 



information. 
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TEMPO 

Mew Jersey Music Educator s 

Association 

Chic Hansen. Editor 

14 Lum Avenue 

Chatham. Nl 07928 

201-635-2122 

Carries items rclaung to music 
education 

4x a yean Nov . )an . March. 
May) 

/\nnual subscnpiion. SS 
.Mailed free to members oi 
NJMEA 

SCHOOL BOARD NOTES 

New lersey School Boards 

Association 

4 13 West State Street 

Trenton. NJ 08605-0909 

609-695-7600 

Updates membership on educa- 
tion-related legislauve issues 
Weekly (except luly and Auoust 
when It is biweefJyi 
■\nniial subscnpiion- SJO 
Includes subscription to 
SCHOOL i&\DER. ii hmonihiv 
ma-.^azine (the oHkial lournal of 
the NISBA). 

NORTHER^J NEWIERSEY 
WRITING CONSORTIUM 
Writing across the Curriculum 
Office 

William Paterson College 
300 Pompton Road 
Wavne. Ni 07470 
20r-595-22l4 

Includes articles on the teach- 
ing oj writing and writing 
assignments that work, as well 
as book re\'!ews. a calendar of 
e\'ents. and more. 
2x a year 

.Annual membership fee c< SIO 
includes the puolication 

♦ NATIONAL 

NEWSLETTERS/ JOURNALS 

AATE NEWSLF-TTER 
American Alliance for Theatre 
and Education 
Arizona State Univeisity 
Theatre Department 
Tempe. AZ 85287-341 I 
602-965-6064 

Provides a network for sharing 
information about issues 
relating to arts education and 
(heater, eg . conlerences. jobs, 
research, etc 
Quarterly 

Available to members only 
Annual membership fee $65 
for individuals. $95 for 
organizations. $33 jor students. 
$48 for retirees, and $75 for 
foreign subscnptions except 
Canada. 



ACCESS 

American Forum lor Global 
Education, The Alliance tor 
Education in Global and Inter- 
national Studies, and Intcma- 
lionaf Exchange Association. 
Inc. 

45 lohn Street. Suite 1200 
New York. NY 10038 
212-732-8606 

Covers injormation on global 
international and foreign Ln- 
guage education 
Sxayear 

rXnnual subscnpuon: $25.00 
'AHA! 

Association of Hispanic Arts 
173 East 1 16th Street 
New York. NY 10029 
212-860-5445 

Coiners current issues in the 
arts and includes a fisting of 
Hispanic arts events occurring 
pnmanly m and around the 
New York area, with a page 
leatunng regional Hispanic 
arts e\ ents. 
a year 

.xnnual subscnptions: $20 for 
individuals. $40 for organiza- 
tions. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD 
JOURNAL 

National School Boards 
Association 
1680 Duke Street 
Alexandria. VA22314 
703-838-6722 

The NSBA's publication for 
school board members covers a 
broad range of "governance" 
issues, including curriculum, 
finance, and personnel. (The 
NSBA also publishes EXECU- 
JIVE EDUCATOR lor school 
administrators. See separate 
listing under this heading. } 
Monthly 

Annual subscnpuons: $46 

AMERICAN THEATRE 
Theatre Communications 
Group 

355 Lexington Avenue 
New York, NY 10017 
212-697-5230 

Reports on new developments 
and current events in all aspects 
of theater 
I IX a year 

Annual subscription: $27 
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ART EDUCATION 

National Art Educators 

Assoclaiion 

1916 Association Drive 

Resion, VA 22091-1590 

703-860-8000 

Includes arttcles that give a 
broad view oi arts education. 
Bimontnly 

Annual subscnptjon- $37 50 
plus stale membership dues an 
Nf$l2 50f. includes a subscrip- 
tion to NAEA NElVS(see sepa- 
rate listmg). 

ARTS IN EDUCATION PRIMER 
National Assembly of State 
Arts Agencies 
1010 Vermont Avenue NW 
Suite 920 

Washington. DC 20OO5 
202-347-6352 

Describes and promotes 
successful model programs, 
information on national educa- 
tion issues and dilYcrent strata 
giesol interest to arts education 
coordinators. 
Quarterly 

Free. Currently limited lo stale 
arts and education coordina- 
tors, state arts and education 
executive directors, and the 
chairs of stale arts agencies. 
May change to a wider circula- 
lion at some point. 

BCA NEWS 

Business Committee for 
the Arts 

1 775 Broadway. Suite 510 
New York. Ny'i0019 
212-664-0600 

Offers current news about 
alliances between the business 
jnd arts communities 
Quarterly 

,\nnual suhscnplion S25 

CONNECTIONS MONTHLY 
National Assembly of Local 
Arts Agencies 
1420 K Street NW 
Suite 204 

Washington. DC 20005 
202-371-2830 

Contains Icgislauve upJuies. 
nev/s from the duferent stale 
agencies, upcoming arts related 
events and more 
Monthly 

Free lo members 

Annual membership SSO lor an 

mdividual lalso includes sub- ' 

scnptton to CONNECTIONS 

QUARTERLY - ^ce separate 

lisUng) 



CONNECTIONS QUARTERLY 
Covers current art issues and 
topics about which membership 
requests inlbrmaiion. 
Quarterly 

Free lo members Annual 
membership: $50 mdividual 
/\nnual subscnption: $20 for 
nonmembers. 

CURRICULUM REPORT 
National Association of 
Secondary School Principals 
1 904 Association Drive 
Reston, VA 22091 
703-860-0200 

Otfers principals updates on 
curriculum areas. 
Bimonthly 

Free to members. 5M5 annual 
membership also includes sub- 
scriptions to 6 other publica- 
tions, including NASSP BUL- 
LETIN (see separate listing 
under this heading}. 

DANCE/USA lOURNAL 
Dance/ USA 
777 1 4th Street NW 
Suite 540 

Washington, DC 20005 
202-628-0144 

Covers dance-related issues, 
pro files, articles on advocacy 
and new trends. 
Quarterly magazine 
/\nnual subscription. $30. 
(includes a subscription to 
DANCE/USA UPDATE (see Sep 
araie listing}. 

DANCE/USA UPDATE 
Covers such topics as advocacy 
reports and }ob openings. 
Monthly newsletter . 
Annual subscnpuon S30. 
{includes a subscription to 
DANCE/USA lOURNAL. iCt' 
separate listing) 

DESIGN FOR ARTS IN 
EDUCATION 
Heldref Publicalions 
1319 18th Street NW 
Washington. DC 20036-1802 
202-296-6267 

Provides comprehensive studies 
of major policy issues concern- 
ing education in the arts for 
grades K' 1 2. 
Bimonthly 

Annual subscnpuon: $29 mdi- 
viduaL $50 institution ■ 

DRAMA THEATRE TEACHER 
Amencan Alliance for Theatre 
and Education 
Arizona State University 
Theatre Department 
Tempe, AZ 85287-3411 
602-965-6064 

OJfcrs mfamnwon geared to the 
drama teacher 
3x a year 

Annual subscnpuon. S25 per 
year. $30 for foreign subscrip 
uons except Canada 



EDUCATION WEEK 

4301 Connecticut Avenue NW 

Suite 250 

Washington. DC 20008 
202-364-4114 

Senses mostly as an employ- 
ment paper hut also has articles 
on educauon- related topics. 
Weekly 

Annual subscnption: $59.94. 

ENGLISH JOURNAL 

National Council of Teachers 

of English 

1 i ] 1 Kenyon Road 

Urbana. 1L61801 

217-328-3870 

Covers issues in the high school 
English classroom: adolescent 
literature, teaching practices, 
and more. 

8x a year (monthly Scpl-Apn'l) 
AnnuaTmembership fee: $40 
.Available to members only. 

EXECUTIVE EDUCATOR 

N'ational School Boards 

Association 

1 680 Duke Street 

Alexandria. VA22314 

703-838-6722 

Designed for school administra- 
tors. It covers a broad range of 
administrative issues. (The 
NSBA also publishes 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD 
JOURNAL for school board 
members. See separate lisung 
under this heading.) 
Monthly 

^Xnnua'l subscnpuon: $49 

THE GETTY CENTER FOR 
EDUCATION (N THE ARTS 
NEWSLETTER 
The Getty Center for 
Educauon in the Arts 
Suite 950 

401 Wiltshire Boulevard 
Los Angeles. CA 90401 
213-277-9188 

Covers the Center's current or 
proposed projects in discipline- 
based arts education and arts 
advocacy. 
2xayear 
Free 

INTERCHANGE 

Alliance for Arts Education 

Education Department 

The John F. Kennedy Center 

for the Performing Arts 

Washington. DC 20566 

202-416-8800 

Covers programs of interest lo 
the Alliance neftvorA'. reports 
from the stale organizauons 
and news about other Kennedy 
Center programs. 
Bimonthly 

Free to members of the state 
fMliances. but also avnilabic to 
other arts educators and arts 
institutions. 
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MUSIC EDUCATORS JOURNAL 
Music Educators National 
Conference 

1902 Association Drive 
Reston, VA 22091-1597 
703-860-4000 

Contains arucles on all aspects 
of music education. 
Monthly 

Free to MENC members. 
Annual membership starts at 
$•45. 

NAEA NEWS 

National Art Educators 

Association 

1916 Association Drive 

Reston. V A 22091-1590 

703-860-8000 

Covers the current activities 
of die NAEA. 
Bimonthly 

Annua! subscnption: $37.50 
plus Slate membership dues (In 
Nl $12.50): includes subscrip- 
tion to ART EDUCATION (sec . 
separate lislingf. 

NASSP BULLETIN 
Nalional Association of 
Secondary School Principals 
1 904 Association Drive 
Reston. V A 22091 
703-860-0200 

Carries scholarly, research - 
onenied arucles about topics 
in educauon. 
Monthly 

Free to members. Annual mem- 
bership: $145; includes a sub- 
scripUon lo 6 other publica- 
tions, including CURRICULUM 
REPORT (see separate listing 
under this heading). 

NEWSLINE 

Opera America 

777 14th Street. Suite 520 

Washmglon. DC 20005 

202-347-9262 

Covers opera company infor- 
mauon, new works, new audi- 
ences and ouiiook. Each issue 
has something about educauon. 
Monthly 

Free to members. Annua! iriem- 
bership fee: $25 for students. 
S40 for individuals. 

POETS AND WRITERS 
MAGAZINE 
72 Spring Street 
New York. NY 10012 
212-226-3586 

Reports on items of interest to 
poets and writers, profiles, 
inien'icivs. information on 
grants and awards, contracts, 
trends, etc. 
Bimonthly 

Annual subscnpuon: $18. 



SCHOOL ARTS 
Davis Publications 
50 Portland Street 
PC Box 15015 
Worcester, MA 01615 
508-754-7201 

Covers the t'leld of art education 
9x a year (Monthly Sept. -May} 
.•\nnual subscnption: $20 

SOUNDPOST 

Music Educators National 

Conference 

1902 Association Drive 

Reston, VA 22091 -1597 

703-860-4000 

Addresses issues concerning 
music educauon throughout the 
country. This newspaper a!so 
includes a puliout of the 
NATIONAL COAUTION FOR 
MUSIC EDUCATION NEWSLET- 
TER, which contains informa- 
tion on advocacy, profiles on 
success stones, suggestions for 
actjon and more. 
Bimonthly 

Free to MENC membCTs. 
Annua! membership starts 
at $45. 

SPOTLIGHT ON DANCE . 
National Dance Association 
1900 Association Drive 
Reston. VA 22091 
703-476-3436 

Highlights acuviues and pro 
jects occurring in dance and 
education 
3x a year 

Free to members. Annual mem ■ 
bcrship fee: 585 

STREAMLINED SEMINAR 
National Association o(" 
Elementary School Principals 
1615 Duke Street 
Alexandria. VA22314 
703-684-3345 

Presents an informed discus- 
sion of a subject of interest to 
principals. 
Bimonthly 

Free to members. Annual mem- 
bership: $135: includes suh- 
scnptions to HERB'S HOW (a 
bimonthly hands-on how-to 
guide for pnncipalsiPRlNCIFAL 
MAGAZINE (which sometimes 
carries arts education topics), 
and COMMUNICATOR 
newsletter. 



SYMPHONY 
Amencan Symphony 
Orchestra League 
777 14th Street, Suite 500 
Washington, DC 20005 
202-628-0099 

Coders all aspects of orchestras, 
from the board members to the 
conductors, to the musicians, 
and related topics. 
Bimonthly 

Free to League members. 
Annual membership: $75 a year 
/' ■'''ja/s. includes choice 
ofoit^ Kj) jxree newsletters pub- 
lished by the ASOi {sec sepa^ 
rate listings for UPBEAT and 
VOLUNTEER RECORDER). 

TEACHER MAGAZINE 

4301 Connecticut Ayenue NW 

Suite 250 

Washington, DC 20008 
202-364-4114 

Covers education, curriculum, 
educational product mforma 
tion. profiles, etc. 
Monthly 

Annual subscripuon: 518 

TEACHERS AND WRITERS 
COLLABORATIVE 
5 Union Square West 
New York, NY 100O3 
212-691-6590 

Covers crcauve wntmg and tlie 
teaching of it m the schools. 
5xayear 

Annual subscnption: $15 a year 
to nonmembers: $35 annual 
membership fee includes tree 
subscription. 

TEACHING THEATRE 

Educational Theatre 

Association 

3368 Central Parkway 

Cincinnati, OH 45225-2392 

513-559-1996 

Contains technical informauon 
about both teaching te g. 
techniques, dealing with 
administrations) and theater 
(e.g. lighting, choreography). 
Quarterly 

Free to nxembers. Annual mem- 
bership fee: $65 for individual. 
$45 forafJiliatG. 

UPBEAT 

Amencan Symphony 
Orchestra League 
777 14th Street, Suite 500 
Washington. DC 20005 
202-628-0099 

Contains information 
specifically pertaining to 
youth orchestras. 
Quarterly 

Free to League members. 
Annual membership: $75 for 
individuals; also includes a sub- 
scription to SYMPHONY maga- 
line (see separate listing). 



UPDATE 

American Council for the Arts 
1 East 53rd Street 
New York, NY 10022 
212-245-4510 

Focuses on nauonal legisiauon 
of concern to the arts commu- 
nity. 

Monthly 

Free to members. Annual mem- 
berships start at $35. 

VERY SPECIAL ARTS 

NEWSLETTER 

Very Special Arts 

Suite 800 

1331 F Street NW 

Washington, DC 20004 

202-628-2800 

Covers VSA sponsored events 
and highlights stale organiza- 
tions that deserve recognition 
for specific events or projects. 
Quarterly 
Free 

VOLUNTEER RECORDER 

American Symphony 

Orchestra League 

777 14th "Street, Suite 500 

Washington. DC 20005 

202-628-0099 

Offers informauon geared to 
symphony volunteer associa ■ 
t'ons. many o} vx/hom are 
involved in education. 
Quarterly 

Free to League members 
/\nnual membership. $75 a year 
for individuals: also includes a 
subscripuon to SYMPHONY 
magazine (see separate lisung). 

THE YA NEWS 

young Audiences/National 

Office 

1 15 E 92nd Street 
New Vork. NY 10128 
212-831-81 10 

Contains information on net- 
working, national advocacy 
efforts, upcoming conference 
dates, etc. 
2x a year 
Free 

YOUTH THEATRE JOURNAL 
American Alliance lor Theatre 
and Education 
Arizona State University 
Theatre Department 
Tcmpe, AZ 85287-341 1 
602-965-6064 

Includes scholarly empmcal 
and historical research o;i the- 
ater education topics. 
4x a year 

Annual subscription: S25-ayear 
($30 a year for foreign subscnp- 
Hons except Canada}. 



QUICK LIST 

The following outline is intended for you to 
complete. Any phone numbers and addresses that 
remain unchanged are included below. 



Deputy Speakers: 



Governor's Office 

State House, CN 001 . Trenton, NJ 08625 
(609) 292-6000 



First Udy: 



Office of the First Lady 

State House, CN 100. Trenton. NJ 08625 

(609) 292-6000 



Director of 
th« Offic* for 
th* nrt Lady; 



Office of the First Udy 

State House, CN 100, Trenton. NJ 08625 

(609) 292-6000 



S«Cf«tory of Stata: 



Department of State 

CN 300, Trenton. NJ 08625 

(609) 984-1900 



Legislative Load«r«hlp 

To receive a copy of Legislative Leadership and Com- 
mittee Membership, New Jersey Legislature Roster of 
Members and Guide to Semces write: Office of Leg- 
islative Services, Office of Public Information, State 
House Annex. CN 068, Trenton, NJ 08625; 609-292- 
4840 or 1-800-792-8630 (NJ only). 

A copy of New Jersey Election Districts (listed by 
town) is available from the Alliance for Arts Educa- 
tion/New Jersey, PO Box 1774, Trenton, NJ 08607- 
1774: 1 -800-2-ARTS-99. 

ASSEMBLY 



Majority conference Leaders: 



Assistant Majority Leaders: 
Maiority Whip: 



Assistant Majority Whips: 



Poilcy Chairman: 



Majority Budget Officer: 



Minority Leaden 



Minority Leader Pro Tern: 



Deputy Minority Leaders; 
Associat e Minority Leader: 
conference Chairman: 



Clerk of the General Assembly: 



SENATE 



President: 



State House Office Phone: 



District Office Phone: 



President Pro Tem: 



Majority Uader: 



De puty Maiority Leader-. 

Assistant Majority Leaders: 

Minority Leader: 

Assi stant Minority Leader: 

Minonty Whips: 

Dep uty Assistant Minority Leaders: 

Minority Leader Pro Tern: 

Secretary of the Senate: 



Speaker KEY COMMiTTEES IN THE NEW JERSEY 

" SENATE AND ASSEMBLY 

state House Phone: 



District omce Phone: 



speaker Pro Tern: 



Majority Leader: 



AsMmbly Appropriations CommlttM 



COMMITTEE MEMBERS: 

Chair: 

Vice-Chair 

Others: 



Committee Aide: 



AftMmMy Education CommittM: 

COMMITTEE MEMBERS; 
Chair: 



Vice-Chair: 



Others: 



Commitrec Aide: 



S«nat« Education Committee: 

COMMITTEE MEMBERS: 
Chair: 



Vice-Chair: 



Others: 



New Jersey State Council on the Arts 
Arts Education Coordinator 
CN 306. Trenton. NJ 08625 
609-292-6130 

EDUCATION LCAOCRSHll* 

New jersey State Board of Education 
CN 500, Trenton. NI 08625 
609-292-0739 

President: 

Vice President: 

Other members. 



New Jersey Department of Education 
CN 500, Trenton. NJ 08625 
609-292-4469 



Commitiee Aide 



Senate Joint Committaes: 

BUDGE T OVE RSIGHT 
COMMITTEE MEMBERS: 
Chair: 



Vice -Chair: 



Others; 



Committee Aide; 



PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
COMMITTEE MEMBERS 

Chair: 



Vice-Chair: 



Others 



Committee Aide: 



ARTS EDUCATION LEADERSHIP 

Alliance for Arts Education/New jersey 
Executive Director 

PO Box 1774, Trenton. NJ 08607-1774 
i-800-2rARTS-99 



Mew jersey Commissioner 
ot Education: 



609-292-4450 
Manager: 



Division of Educational Programs and Student 
Services, Bureau of Curriculum and Technology 
609-984-1805 



FEDERAL LEADERSHIP 

For federal legislative information, call 202-225- 
1772. or the capitol switchboard. 202-224-3121. 

SENATE. 

Senator: 

Han Building. Washington. DC 205 10 
Phone: 



Senator: 

Hart Building. Washington. DC 20510 
Phone: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES: 

Assemblyman/ woman- 

DC Omce: 

DC Phone: 

District Office: 

District Phone: 
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ORDER FORMS 



ARTS FOR EVERYKID - A Handbook for Change is just one facet of the ARTS FOR EVERYKID advocacy 
campaign currently underway, The New Jersey State Council on the Arts and the Alliance for Arts Educa- 
tion/New Jersey, along with New Jersey Network, have produced additional items to help promote arts 
education in our schools. 

If you are interested in any of these items, complete the form below and return it to the Alliance 
for Arts Education/New Jersey, PO Box 1 774, Trenton. New Jersey 08607-1 774, or call 1-800-2-ARTS-99. 



i am interested in receiving the price list and order form to purchase: 
Additional copies otARTS FOR EK'ERYKID - A Handbook for Change 



Copies of Literacy in the Arts: An Imperative for Schools in New jersey 

rwhich includes'a copy of A Sun/ey of Schools and A Suivey of Arts Organizations], 

. ARTS FOR EVERYKID T-Shirts 

^ ARTS FOR EVERYKID Buttons 

. ARTS FOR EVERYKID Stickers 

^ ARTS FOR EVERYKID Poster 



. Please send me information on becoming a member of the Alliance for 
Arts Education/New Jersey. 



STATE 



ZIP CODE 



TELEPHONE NO. 



AFFlUATiON 



AREA OF INTEREST 



To order a copy of ARTS FOR EVERYKID, A TOWN MEETING, a one-hour documentary about arts 
education issues, and/or ARTS FOR EVERYKID IN BRIEF, a ten-minute information video, contact NJN 
Video, 609-530-5180, or write NJN Video, New Jersey Network, 1673 Parkside Avenue, CN 777, Trenton, 
NJ 08625. 

■ ARTS FOR EVERYKID, A TOWN MEETING (one-hour documentary) - $15.00, 
plus $3.50 shipping and handling * 

Transcripts of the documentary are available for $6,00, plus 50 cents shipping 
and handling for each transcript. 

■ ARTS FOR EVERYKID IN BRIEF (ten-minute information video) - $1 1 .95. 
plus $3.60 for postage and handling * 



* After the'firbl tape, 50 cents will cover shipping and handling for each additional tape ordered. 
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